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Editor's Notes 

Last summer it was floods in the midwest; 
then the earthquake in California, followed 
by prolonged sub-zero temperatures in the 
east. Some religious leaders have already 
taken advantage of the situation by proclaim- 
ing this is all a manifestation of God’s pun- 
ishment for America's sin and wickedness. 

The Pat Robertsons of this country are ex- 
ploiting these natural phenomena to prey on 
the fearful by raising money and selling 
their books and video tapes. 

We trust that the majority of GRAPHIC 
readers have level heads and don’t fall for 
this fundamentalist nonsense. Americans in 
distress are better served by those who want 
to help their fellow man, and less by those 
who would use their diversity to further 
their own selfish and misguided agendas. 

- M.F.B. 
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readers did not receive the 
last issue because they 
failed to notify us of a 
change in their address. 

Don't let this happen to 
you! Let us know when you 
move (second class mail 
does not get forwarded 
automatically) . 



Photo Essa: 



3. 



Mark Reinhart supplied photos of a "Home Grand" Graphophone with its giant 
six-spring motor and slip-on mandrel, enabling it to play both 5" and stand- 
ard 2 " diameter cylinders. Nearly 100 years later it is interesting to note 
that just one of these large cylinder boxes could be used to store over a hun- 
dred hours’ worth of modern compact discs! For more information on 5" cylin- 
der equipment, see the "Phonograph Forum" in issues 53 and 73. (Thanks to 
Tom Rhodes for passing these photos on to us.) 
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The Mystery of the Rings 




Curiosity 



by Martin Bryan 

Sortly after their introduction of electri- 
cal recording in 1925, Columbia switched to a 
black label with gold print, measuring 3^ inch- 
es across. Beginning with issues of late sum- 
mer in the low 400-Ds, an indented ring, ap- 
proximately 1-^- inches across, began appearing on both 
sides of the records. While this ring appeared on all 
clases of records in both 10" and 12" pressings, it may 
not have begun this early on West Coast pressings, and 
it wouldn't appear in Canada for a couple of years. But 
since most Columbias of this era came from the Bridge- 
port, Conn, plant, this is when we'll consider the ring 
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to have begun. 

The next major change to the label was the introduc- 
tion of the logos "Viva-tonal Recording" and "Electri- 
cal Process" in the fall of 1926 (low 700-Ds), when 
both Victor and Columbia formally announced the exist- 
ence of electrical recording. 

By the way, this seems a good time to try to correct 
the mispronunciation which so many collectors give to 
the Columbia process. We buy Viva paper towels and say 
i'Vee-va" ; Elvis Presley recorded "Viva Las Vegas," and 
everyone says "Vee-va." Then why do so many collectors 
pronounce "Viva-tonal" as if it were "Vye-va tonal"? 

If you haven't yet made a new year's resolution, please 
promise to say "VEE-va tonal" from now on! 

Back to the labels. In the spring of 1930, low 
2100-Ds, the size of labels oh most 10" issues was re- 
duced to just under 3" (although 12" releases contin- 
ued to use the larger size). This reduction was proba- 
bly brought about to conform to industry standards, as 
nearly all other major and minor brands were using pa- 
per labels smaller than 3£". The l^" indented ring was 
still used on all pressings. This is point #1 in the 
illustration below. 



#1 The l-J" indented ring, clearly visible on this 
1931 issue (actual size) 

#2 Shortly afterwards, the indented ring moved near 
the outer perimeter of the label 



Then, in the spring of 1931, low 2400-Ds, the in- 
dented ring expanded to about 2 3/4" (or 34 " on 
pressings). This wider ring pretty much coincides with 
the outer gold ring on the label (or just a bit inside 
it) and is indicated by the #2 point on the same illus- 
tration. Because of its coincidence with the gold 



ring, a decent photo wasn't possible to obtain. 

This same ring expansion may be seen on all other 
Columbia-controlled labels, such as Harmony, Velvet 
Tone, Clarion and Okeh. Incidentally, many Okeh re- 
pressings of the early 1930s used labels which had 
been printed in the 1920s. Therefore, these pressings 
bear the old 3£" labels, but have the wider indented 
ring, thereby indicating a spring '31 or later pressing 
date. There are probably some late pressings of some 
older Columbia numbers which also used up old 3^" la- 
bels still on hand. 

A collector friend has recently gotten into the habit 
of saying "I don't know what it means, but it obviously 
must mean some thing" for just about every question I 
throw his way. I'm sure he would answer the same way 
when asked why Columbia changed the indented ring from 
14" to 2 3/4". And I think I've discovered the answer. 

One day I was comparing an early pressing of a Ted 
Lewis record with a later one to see which was in bet- 
ter condition. I noticed that the later one was no- 
ticeably smaller in diameter. I went on to pressings 
in the 2300-D range versus those in the upper 2400-Ds 
and 2500-Ds. Same thing. Same thing with Harmony, 

Okeh, Clarion.. .even 12" Columbias. Those bearing the 
wider rings were always slightly smaller in diameter 
than those with the 1^" ring I (I also think these 
pressings are slightly thinner, but have no way of 
measuring this.) 

While I had discovered that the wide ring seemed to 
start in the low 2400-Ds, I found a narrow ring press- 
ing as high as 2551-D. And yet, it was consistent in 
its being slightly larger in diameter than all its 

neighbors. (Cont. p. 9, left column) 



Our 1994 Contest 



"How Many Cars Can You Find?" 

Many record and phonograph collecors are also old 
car enthusiasts, and many of our old records contain 
references to certain brands of cars. While much of 
this field was dominated by Fords, many other common as 
well as obscure names can also be found. Our contest 
this year will (we hope!) form the basis for an arti- 
cle in a future issue. We ask all interested parties 
to participate, whether in the spirit of heated compe- 
tition or just to contribute to the pool of data. Here 
are the rules: 

1 . Jot down the line of the song or recitation contain- 
ing car name(s); include title , artist and record 
number . 

2. One point will be awarded for every brand name cit- 
ed, but if it appears more than once on a particular 
record, you get just one point. However, the same 
brand (i.e., Ford) may be used more than once for 
different citations. 

3. Only one rendition per song or recitation may be 
used. For example, if you use the Columbia version 
of "The Little Ford Rambled Right Along," you may 
not use the Victor, Edison, Silvertone, etc. 

4. Only pre-1936 commercial phonograph records may be 
used, and only U.S. auto brands may be cited. No 
advertising records, custom records, radio tran- 
scriptions, etc. 

5. Entries must be ppstmarked no later than April 30. 
That gives you plenty of time during these cold 

evenings to search around and add to your list! 

6. Winner will be the one with the most number of brand 
name citations. In case of tie, duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. Prize will be a gift selection of 
items from Maple Grove Farms of Vermont. 



RARE RECORDS 
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Which Ones Are They And Why? 
by Larry R. Jeannette 



For years I thought that the definition of a rare record was one that wasn’t in my collection, but when I started 
doing research on record sales I started to realize that there was a reason that I couldn’t find Eldridge Johnson 
Victors and 23,000 series Victors in every stack of records that I picked up. 

RECORD SALES 

During 1901 and 1902 Victor had record sales of, 36,965 and 256,908 units. Sales were never less than 
1,696,296 units up through 1941. Sales kept climbing until peaking at 54,920,855 in 1921. 1922 and 1923 show 
record sales under 40,000,000 and an increase of just over 40,000,000 in 1924. Sales in 1925 again declined to 
a post war low of under 30,000,000. Sales for the years 1926 through 1929 were in excess of 30 million per 
yearwith a decline to approximately 17 million in 1930, 7 million in 1931, and 3,119,049 in 1932. Of the 
3,119,049 records sold in 1932, 812,862 were of the 23,000 series. The recordings from 23,250 through 23,722 
break down as follows: 

Country- 701,881 Blues - 29,255 Jazz- 55,320 Gospel- 1,684 Sermons- 460 



Of the 701 ,881 country recordings Jimmie Rodgers sold 345,582 and the Carter Family sold 130,1 18. The total 
being 475,700 that is approximately 68%. Country sales (less the Carter Family and Jimmie Rodgers) totaled 
226,181 units. 

The analysis of the data concludes that the race and country recordings of 1932 - 1935 are the rarest group of 
recordings. 

Note: Record sales data on other record labels was not available for analysis. For this study it is assumed that the 
ratio of Jazz Vs Pop Vs Country Vs Blues, etc. is similar to the ratio in this study. 

CONCLUSION 



The rarest grouping of records are the Jazz, Blues, and Country (excluding Jimmie Rodgers and The Carter 

Family) records that were recorded 1932 - 1935. Note: This comparison extends to the personality area with the 

1933 Jolson Brunswick recordings 6500, 6501, and 6502 being three of his rarest. If you enjoy the music from 

this period start looking for the LP and CD re-issues. If you don't and are expecting to find the original recordings 

in someone's attic you may win the lottery before you find the records and you still will not have heard the music. 
Note: 

1 . Annual Sales from "The Collectors Guide To Victor Records" by Michael W. Sherman 2. Race / Western sales from 78 Quarterly Vol. 1 No. 5 
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Adventures in Collecting 



by L. Brevoort Odell 

- Part II - 

• 

Right around the corner from where I worked was 
an antique dealer named Ben Kaplan. He handled rec- 
ords and I became a small but steady customer. In 
good weather he kept a book counter outside of his 
little store and told me that people would apologize 
for buying only a few books or magazines from his 
stall, at 5^ each. "They need not apologize," he told 
me. "They pay my rentl" he added. 

Benny was quite a character. He said that on his 
wedding day he had just gotten false teeth which were 
hurting him, so he told the Rabbi to hurry up the ser- 
vice and not draw it out. He wanted relief. I do not 
remember ever getting anything rare, except a Berliner 
machine and records. The Gramophone would not run un- 
til I had a new gear made for it. There were 27 teeth 
in the stripped gear, and it took a fine craftsman to 
reproduce it. 

It was at Benny's that we met a certain Geoffrey 
Lyon who became one of our dearest friends. I saw 
this sedate gentleman who stood out like an aristo- 
crat, but did not think he noticed me patricularly. 

Ben had introduced us to one another, and said 
how deep I was into cylinders. Geoffrey seemed dis- 
tant and cold to me. I was greatly surprised when I 
received a phone call from him in a few days. He 
asked whether or not I would be interested in a lot of 
two minute records free . Of course my answer was 
"yes." I wondered why a stranger would offer records 
to me free. 

We went to his apartment on 86th Street, Manhat- 
tan, as directed. The apartment was refinement itself. 
His mother was a dignified and lovely Jewish lady. 
Geoffrey had never married nor was brother, Herbert, 
married. Geoffrey had a collection of rare operatic 
disc records which was one of the greatest in Manhat- 
tan. 

The cylinders had been given to Geoffrey. He had 
taken the "B" series (operatic) two minute records and 
was keeping them. The phonograph was a "Home" model 
with a case I had never seen the likes of, as the in- 
scription of it was printed in red. I never saw ano- 
ther. 

Mrs. Lyon's name was Flora, and my wife's was 
Florence. A bond of affection was immediately formed. 
Little by little, the Lyon family grew more as rela- 
tives than just good friends. Geoffrey seemed like 
an older brother. 

About 1962, tragedy struck the Lyon family. 
Herbert died, Mrs. Lyon had a stroke, and Geoffrey 
was discharged after thirty-four years of work! This 
was just one year before he was to retire at sixty- 
five with a large pension. His firm had been bought 
over by another company; so Geoffrey got only a small 
pension, not the large one he was counting on. 

Mrs. Lyon soon died, leaving Geoffrey all alone. 
Geoffrey was something of a mystic: very serious and 
particular in his tastes. He was a good cook and dis- 
regarded the usual Jewish rules about eating. At one 
dinner we had with him, he served pork chops, with ice 
cream for dessert ! 

We moved from Brooklyn to Branchville, New Jersey 
in 1951. We made twenty-one trips to transport all our 
records safely to the little run down house we bought. 



The price was $4,300.00! It took us two years of work 
to make it livable. It is now appraised at 124,000.00. 

I am skipping around in dates. Back to Geoffrey. 
He said after his mother died that his apartment was 
our "second home in New York." He died of heart fail- 
ure in 1973. 

Now, back to early 1940. Ben Kaplan had moved 
to a larger store near to Madison Square. One day in 
his new store he pointed to a cabinet of cylinder 
records and said that I could have it free. "Just 
get it out of my way," he said. I looked over the 
records and found them in fine condition, but they 
were duplicates of selections I already had — all 
but one. Taking the record off its spindle, I held 
it up and asked Ben if he knew what it was. He said 
he did not know. "It is by Caruso," I said. "Very 
rare . " 

Ben pondered for a minute, then he said, "For 
your honesty, you can have it for two dollars." It 
was the first Caruso I had ever seen. Years later I 
found another, cracked and full of mold. They were 
"Anglo-Italian" records, probably made by Pathe. 

During World War II, I was employed by a defense 
plant where I had been since 1932. In 1941, I was pro- 
moted to foreman of the blue print department. We were 
making confidential blue prints for the navy, and I was 
automatically deferred; but working conditions were 

rigorous, starting at 8:00 A.M. to midnight, seven days 
a week. 

Before the long hours had grown so demanding, it 
seems that I nust had some time off and went to Ben's 
store. He may have phoned me in advance, but he had 
come across a bam full of cylinders in New Jersey. He 
estimated there must be over a thousand in the lot. He 
wanted fifty dollars for the lot. Of course, I wanted 
them. He had brought a few to the store. There was 
some wartime condition that did not allow a private car 
to be used to haul things. Remember how you had to 
paint the upper half of you r headlights black? 

Anyway, he got the records to our home in Brook- 
lyn. There were barrels of them. A friend 
aBked whether our dining room was now our shipping 
room. She did not know us well, but the room was 
cluttered up. Unpacking one barrel, we found a few 
"B" opera series in only fair condition. Digging fur- 
ther, we hauled out bally spotted brown wax records. 
Barrel after barrel contained brown wax records in 
fair to completely molded condition! Names such as 
"Leeds and Catlin," "Oxford," "Universal," "U.S. Pho- 
nograph," etc. were among them. A find of brown wax 
such as you might dream about, but all ruined! There 
were twenty-seven "Francisco" records, only three 
playable, and even those were partly spotted. 

One barrel did contain several in good condition 
of British series 4 minute Amberol Records. Also some 
Edison-Bell 2 minute records, all like new. There was 
a Triumph model converted to play two and four minute 
records. The name "Wolf" was somewhere in the collec- 
tion. Who was "Wolf"? In all, it was the find of the 
century, but 95$ ruined by dampness! 

Some of the records were so stuck to the cotton 
wrapping that we could not even get them out of the 
boxes. The record slip telling the name of the selec- 
tion and that of the maker was on the inside of the 
record, so we could see the name and make; thus the 
disappointment worse. 

Leeds and Catlin Records should be played at 180 
RPM. If played at the conventional 120 for brown wax 
records, they are too slow. Playing these brown wax 
records at the higher speed brings out a natural tone, 
and for brown wax, they are quite loud. Apparently 
all Empire State Band records are L&C records. John 
Young told us that anyone recording for Leeds and 
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From time to time we receive questions, the an- 
swers to which we feel will be of general interest to 
our readers. We will print these questions and an- 
swers as space permits. 

Q: I have 2 copies of Victor #16060, Hosanna (A) and 

Holy Night (B) . One is old style label showing single 
face numbers 5014 & 5279 by Harry Macdonough. The 
other is newer style label with Lewis James. They are 
definitely separate performances and not a mislabel. 

I am curious how or why these two separate versions 
came to be issued with the same catalog number. -J.C. 

A: Every so often Victor would re-record selections 

in their catalogue, but they would usually retain the 
original catalogue number. The reasons for re-record- 
ing were either for replacing worn-out masters or for 
upgrading (or modernizing) the recording. One such as 
#16060 was a "standard" selection that remained a con- 
stant seller for nearly twenty years, if you take the 
two original one-sided issues into consideration. It 
was probably re-recorded in the early 1920s by Lewis 
James because Macdonough was doing little or no solo 
work. 

Remakes are not quite as noticeable when they were 
done by the same artist, as in the case of "Fairest of 
the Fair" by Sousa’s Band on #16777-B. There are no 
less than four different masters which were used over 
a span of some fifteen years, or so, under this same 
catalogue number. However, many times the original 
singer or player was not available, was no longer per- 
forming, or had even died. I suppose that Victor re- 
tained the original catalogue numbers to keep things 
simpler for their dealers. As new versions came from 
the factory, they were simply added to the inventory 
of the previous version. Victor continued this prac- 
tice until 1925. Vernon Dalhart's electrical remake 
of "The Prisoner's Song" seems to be the last signifi- 
cant remake to be assigned its previous catalogue num- 
ber. 

Sometimes these remakes are quite uncommon, since 
they were made near the end of the acoustic era and 
were then replaced. One of the best sellers from the 
acoustic list was: 

#16008 - Beautiful Isle of Somewhere - Harold Jarvis 

Christ Arose - Haydn Quartet 

This particular coupling turns up over and over. Some- 
time in the early 20s, however, it was remade by Henry 
Burr/ Shannon Quartet. While it has little collector 
value, this remake is surprisingly uncommon. 

Of course, Victor was not the only company to do 
this. Edison begem remaking many of their 2-minute 
cylinders with the new molded process in 1902, and man; 
retained their original catalogue numbers. In their 
early years, Columbia was known to have many versions 
of a particular title (both disc and cylinder) which 
used different artists but retained one catalogue num- 
ber. And again a little later, the big companies re- 
made some of their better sellers replacing the piano 
accompaniment with an orchestra. A good example is 
David Bispham's "Danny Deever." It exists with both 
piano and orchestra accompaniment, but both appeared 
as A5021. 

This is just scratching the surface. When the 
subject of remakes and alternate takes is considered, 
one begins to realize just how complicated record col- 
lecting can be ! 



Catlin was closely watched and could not see the re- 
cording machine. Everything was screened off. There 
was an air of mystery about the whole business. 

Leeds made a good disc record and may have tried 
to market molded cylinder records. In my collection 
was a cylinder that resembled an Edison two minute 
record. The name of the selection and number of the 
record were printed in red in the same style as Edi- 
son. Milford Fargo thought that this record might be 
an L&C. There was no announcement or any means of 
telling the make. If any other collector has informa- 
tion on this record, please contact me. 

To end this long article, let us go to 1946. I 
was out when a gentleman came to our house and asked 
my wife if I wanted to buy an Opera model with a lot 
of Blue Amberol Records. She said she did not know, 
but please leave his name and address. When I re- 
turned, I said to my dear wife that we did not have an 
"Opera," and that I surely wanted it if the price were 
not too high. 

I got in touch with Mr. A (I do not remember his 
name) and made arrangements for us to see the machine. 
He wanted $20.00 for the whole lot. We soon were able 
to see him and found out an amusing story. His family 
did not wish the Opera in their living quarters so had 
made him put it down cellar. He had rescued the ma- 
hogany horn from the coal bin. It was a beautiful ma- 
hogany model and the horn was not damaged from its 
narrow escape. The records were also fine, with sev- 
eral that were not duplicates of ones we had, 

The family included his wife and a daughter of 
about twenty. They were pleasant enough to us, but 
you could see that they thought Mr. A was a little 
batty. The truth of the matter was that he was a born 
humorist. He told how he would go bathing at Coney 
Island wearing a straw hat. Sometimes he would leave 
the straw hat floating, letting others think someone 
was drowning. He was a kind looking gentleman and 
very likable. 

Years later, we received a note from the family 
saying he had died, and they wanted the machine back. 
Perhaps I was unkind, but I considered that if the 
Opera model had not been good enough for them in his 
lifetime, they could do without it now that he was no 
longer living. I wrote a reply that the machine was 
no longer available. I have not lived to regret jay 
decision. 

There are many more memories that I could recall: 
"Decker's Folly," the peculiar Mr. and Mrs. Holt, etc. 
But they will have to wait until another time. 

Oh yes; I finally found "Take Me Out to the Ball- 
game" and "With Shot and Shell March"! 

* * * 

Mr. Odell may be contacted c/o Methodist Manor, P.0. 
Box 142, Branchville, N.J. 07826. 
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IN REVIEW 



Sylvester Ahola. The Gloucester Gabriel , by Dick Hill 

This versatile trumpeter, a pioneer during the rise 
of the dance band in the 1920s, has received short 
shrift from ma n y American collectors because his name 
is not well known. And yet in and around New York 
he was known and respected as one of the most competent 
and reliable musicians. He played with Paul Specht, 

Sam Lanin, Peter Van Steeden, among others, and can be 
heard on some recordings for Okeh, Edison, Columbia, 
Cameo, Path! and Perfect. A memorable job was playing 
with the New Yorkers, whose personnel included jazz 
giants Venuti and Lang, Adrian Rollini, Frank Trumbau- 
er and Bix Beiderbecke; alas, this short-lived group 
recorded just a few sides, but without Ahola. 

Although his U.S. recorded output during the middle 
1920s was somewhat limited, Sylvester Ahola is much 
better known among our British counterparts after he 
relocated in England in 1927. There he made countless 
recordings for Edison Bell, H.M.V., English Decca, 
English Zonophone, and several others. Among the or- 
chestras he played with in British sessions were those 
led by Ray Noble, Bert Ambrose, Carroll Gibbons, to 
name a few. During this period of Americans visiting 
Great Britain, he was called on to accompany such lead- 
ing stars as Sophie Tucker, Paul Robeson, Jack Smith, 
Morton Downey and the Duncan Sisters. He can also be 
heard in accompaniments for Peter Dawson, Stanley Hol- 
loway, Noel Coward and even Gracie Fields. It was al- 
so in England that he waxed some beautiful trumpet so- 
los for Zonophone and Decca. 

When Ahola returned to the U.S. in 1931, recording 
jobs were not as plentiful; nevertheless, he did re- 
turn to some studio work (Brunswick, Victor, Crown and 
A.R.C.). He was also kept busy with radio broadcast- 
ing. One historic job was playing with Carl Fenton 
for Bing Crosby's early Cremo Cigar programs. 

Dick Hall tells Sylvester Ahola' s story, from his 
birth to Finnish immigrants in 1902, to his rise in 
the music field, to his retirement to his native east- 
ern Massachusetts. The biography is full of personal 
anecdotes, including many dealing with recording ses- 
sions. There is a detailed discography of just over 
one hundred pages, plus several valuable photographs. 

Today, at age 91, Sylvester and his wife of 67 
years, Sairaa, are justly proud that his story and re- 
corded legacy have at last been documented. Sylvester 
Ahola. The Gloucester Gabriel is approximately 230 
pages, large format, and available from Scarecrow 
Press, P.O.Box 4167, Metuchen, NJ 08840, or through 
your book store. It is a most welcome addition to any 
reference library on great American musicians. 



Masters of the Xylophone: George Hamilton Green and Joe 
Green (CD and cassette) 

How many of us take the Green Brothers for granted! 
After all, they were enormously prolific, their records 
still turn up regularly, and collectors for the most 
part do not think of the xylophone as anything more 
than an ensemble percussion instrument. It takes a 
collection such as "Masters of the Xylophone" to make 
us realize that the brothers, especially George, were 
musical geniuses. Both were gifted composers as well 
as virtuosos on their instruments. 

This new collection features twenty selections, 



mostly solo performances. It begins with seven numbers 
composed and played by George Hamilton Green, with pi- 
ano accompaniments by Frank Banta. These are lively 
intricate pieces with titles such as "Ragtime Robin" 
and "Chromatic Fox Trot." His "Jovial Jasper" is a 
clever bit of syncopation and includes some 3/4 and 4/4 
tempos intertwined. Joe Green gets to be featured with 
some of his compositions as well, but it's definitely 
George who receives the greater share of the spotlight 
in this collection. Of special interest is his record- 
ing of "One Fleeting Hour"; the entire performance is 
George playing an elaborate obligato to the orchestra's 
melody. 

Although the xylophone has been sadly neglected, 
there is some renewed interest in it as a solo instru- 
ment. Students and collectors alike will find this 
collection a real eye-opener, as the brothers Green 
literally "wrote the book" on this once popular instru- 
ment. See Xylophonia Music's ad elsewhere in this is- 
sue for ordering information. 



Adelina Patti: Queen of Song , by John Frederick Cone 

John Cone tells the life and times of one of the 
most fantastic of 19th century sopranos, Adelina Patti 
(1832- 1919). Her story is one of constant success 
from the very beginning, beautiful clothes and jewels, 
private railway cars, and vast sums of monies. Patti 
made her debut at the age of eight in New York City. 

She last performed in public at the Royal Albert Hall, 
London, sixty- three years later. 

Cone weaves his tale with excellent insight into the 
Golden Era of Opera. The reader obtains a full under- 
standing into the public and private Patti. She was 
married three times. Her last husband, Baron Rolf 
Cederstrom was twenty-eight; Patti was fifty-six. It 
was with her second husband, tenor Ernest Nicolini, 
that Patti bought her castle, Craig-y-Nos. The castle 
boasted among many novelties electricity and a large 
Welte orchestrion. 

Well -writ ten, this biography contains many rare pho- 
tographs of Patti, family members, the castle, and a 
complete listing of all her performances. There is a 
definitive discography written by William Moran. This 
is a must for any collector of operatic recordings as 
well as any lover of 19th century opera. 

Adelina Patti: Queen of Song is 400 pages and is 
published by Amadeus Press. —Dennis Ferrara 



The Grand Tradition: Seventy Years of Singing on Rec - 
ord - 1900-1970 . by J. B. Steane (Second edition, 1993) 

Steane first published the above in 1974. The book 
deals with operatic singing and historical recordings 
and vocal interpretations. It is one of the finest 
books on the subject covered. The second edition is 
most welcomed; however, little is actually added to the 
book text. The chapters' titles are an open invitation 
for the opera lover and record collector to learn more 
about singing and include: The Old Order; The Golden 
Age; New Time, New Gods; Good Deeds in a Naughty World; 
American Talent and Training; France: Years of Plenty; 
and Italy: Bel Canto con Forza. There are thirty chap- 
ters de a l in g with each aspect of operatic singing. 
Steane utilizes many fine examples throughout this ref- 
erence book to prove a particular point. Golden names 
are plentiful here. Rare recordings are discussed in 
full. Path!, G & T, Fonotipia, and other labels are 
examined and performances evaluated. 

Well-written. This book makes for an excellent 
reading companion in listening to historical operatic 
performances of the past. 628 pages, also published 
by Amadeus Press. —Dennis Ferrara 



Notes from Last Issue 



9. 



Edison Royal Purple Cylinders (cassettes) 

Michael Payer's Definitive Transfers has come up 
with a novel approach by issuing a series of three 
cassettes featuring Edison's "classy" line of Royal 
Purple Amberol Records. Each volume contains five op- 
eratic arias on the "A" side, and five standard or 
concert selections on the reverse. The most prominent 
artists on Edison's roster were featured on this ill- 
fated series before in ended in 1921. Payer has chosen 
selections by Frieda Hempel, Anna Case, Arthur Middle- 
ton, Thomas Chalmers, Marie Rappold, as well as the 
five slightly earlier "direct" recordings by Alessandro 
Bonci . 



The recordings are transferred acoustically, so that 
one has the same listening experience as the owner of 
some seventy-five years ago. Volume I even comes with 
a color reproduction of the Royal Purple box label, 
which the producer suggests framing. For further de- 
tails, contact: Difinitive Transfers, 550 Franklin 
Ave., Suite B-6, Hartford, CT 06114. 

■-L. . -- 



(cont. from page 4) 

So now that I'd figured out what the different 
rings indicated, the next logical question was, "Why'd 
they do that?" 

Well, up until 1931, Columbia pressings were just a 
bit larger overall than all other brands, especially 
Victor and Brunswick — their major full-priced competi- 
tors. While the average Victor was a shade under nine 
and seven eights inches, Columbias (Clarions, Okehs, 
etc.) were about a sixteenth of an inch wider, and a 
hair thicker. I think this was just enough of a dif- 
ference to make them too large for the majority of 
mechanical phonographs coming into vogue, from the 
mercenary tavern juke box to the majestic Capeharts 
and others for domestic use. I think this change in 
ring size was meant to indicate pressings which were 

compatible with any phonograph with a changing mechan- 
ism. 



While most juke boxes were not equipped to play 12" 
records, most domestic changers were. Hence, the 
change in pressing dimensions for both 10" and 12" 
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discs. Of course, this is all speculative theory at 
this point, as I've never read anything to substantiate 
it... and I would think there would be something some- 
where in contemporary literature. 

But here's an additional point to ponder: 16" radio 
transcriptions pressed by Columbia as late as 1934 or 
1935 were surely never intended for use in changers. 
Not surprising, then, is the fact that I've never seen 
one with a wide indented ring. Even the Royal Blue 
pressing illustrated below, circa 1934, clearly has th< 

old style 1-£" ring (label is reduced from its original 
diameter). 



Mirth Mack certainly sparked some interest among 
our readers — especially those interested in 1920s 
personalities. Ross Laird informed us that there were 
ten titles recorded by Milton Charles on the March 19, 
1928 session in Chicago, and that Mirth Mack was used 
on an additional recording: "The Man I Love," Columbia 
1363-D. Interestingly, another Milton Charles side 
("Japansy") appears not to have been issued here, but 
was released in Australia! 

Then the reviews started coming in: "Sure sounds 
like Ruth Etting to me"; "I am convinced after lis- 
tening to this recording, and comparing it to Ruth 
Etting 's other recordings, that it is, indeed, Ruthie"; 
"Greatly enjoyed your piece on Mirth Mack. I agree — 
it's Ruth all the way." 

To counter this enthusiasm came: "I can say abso- 
lutely that Mirth Mack is not Ruth Etting. The tone of 
her voice is different, and her pronunciation is dif- 
ferent"; and (referring to "The Man I Love") "The phra- 
sing is different from Ruth Etting 's." 

Fortunately for all concerned came a letter from 
Bill Cappello, informing us that there really was a 
Mirth Mack! (And her real name was Mirth.) She was 
the wife of Roy Mack, who had been one of the early 
Mack Sennett Keystone Kops. He then went on to become 
a director at First National Studios and Warner Broth- 
ers Eastern Studios. Whe he died in 1962, Variety 
named his surviving wife as "Mirth, a former singer and 
entertainer." Mirth Mack died in Los Angeles in 1981 

(cont. p. 14, upper left) 
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The Case of the 
Scarlet Record Labels 



RCA- Victor (Plaintiff) 

vs. 

Columbia and Decca (Defendants) 



I would like to thank Dan Morgenstern, 
Director, Institute of Jazz Studies, 
Rutgers University, Newark, New Jersey 
for allowing me the use of the Insti- 
tute's research facilities. 



(Part 2) 



Below is a continuation of the court transcript of 
RCA- Victor's suit against Columbia and Decca for using 
red labels. The case was heard before Judge John M. 
Woolsey on January 4, 1943. 

In the first instalment of this case (see issue f 6) 
Victor established the fact that the Patent Office had 
granted them exclusive rights to red labels as early 
as 1904. We remind readers that Mr. Cooper was the 
lawyer representing Victor, while Mr. Taylor represen- 
ted Columbia. 

When we left the case in the last issue, Mr. Cooper 
had evidently held up a Decca record with a red label, 
stating that the consumer assumes, when he sees a red 
label on a record, that it is made by the plaintiff 
(i.e., a Victor Red Seal record). 



* * * * * 



THE COURT: I can see the word "Decca" as you 

show those things to me, as you wave them around in 
front of me. 



MR. COOPER: Of course, certainly. 

THE COURT : I should not think that the color 

red would necessarily be the nub of the case. 

MR. COOPER; Then we have to go to the whole 
line of cases which I have set out in the brief, an d 
if you will recall, there you will see that in every 
case to which I have called your Honor's attention the 
names were completely different, the trade names were 
as widely different as this, the manufacturers' names 
were wholly different, and there was only one question, 



and that is the appearance, apart from the words. 

THE COURT: What is your read trademark, is 

it "His Master's Voice," or whatever you call that lit- 
tle picture of a terrier? 

MR. COOPER: That is one of the trademarks. 

There are a number of trademarks. 

THE COURT: They are superimposed, so to speak? 

MR. COOPER: Well, there is the dog listening 

to a phonograph - can't see that from here - and then 
there is the word "Victor.'" 

THE COURT: Victor. Is the word "Vistor" a 



trademark ? 

MR. COOPER: Oh, of course. And the words "Red 

Seal" and the red seal itself. There being so many 
trademarks on there, you cannot put a trademark notice 
after every one of them, and the printing is such that 
it is difficult to read this, but if you had a larger 
record and a magnifying glass, you would see underneath 
the dog and the phonograph the words "Registered" — it 
is trademarks registered. "Registratus" I think is the 
word to cover the foreign-speaking people. That no- 
tice is a notice in the plural. It does not specify 
just what they are, but these Columbia people have 
known what they are, and I will get to that now. 



ne aay -lj-ibu, men, uuai, OXIIS Cenuraj. laCT. WX-L-L 
be proved by as many different means as we can, but 
coming out to the same place, when people hear the 
words "Red Seal Records", that means ours, and when 
they see a record with a red seal on it, their impres- 
sion is that it is our record; when they read it, if 
they do read it, they can see that it is not, they got 
one of the defendants', but the cases on which we rely 
are those cases which are directed to people who iden- 
tify things by appearance and not by the name, people 
who would not even know the word "Victor" or the word 
"Columbia," or "Decca," and they would simply know they 
had heard of red seal records, and they are getting the 
records — 



THE COURT: I know, but there are so many dif- 

ferent processes that a person who buys a record pre- 
sumably goes through. I should suppose that when one 
buys it, and, after all, you sell the records for what 
comes off them, not for what they look like. 

MR. COOPER: That is true, 

THE COURT’: And I wondered whether all these 

things were not just as important as your red color, 
that is all. 

MR. COOPER: Buyers of records might be divided 

into about three classes. We might say "Discriminat- 
ing" at the top; we might say the ignorant, the new 
purchaser at the bottom, who doesn't knwo anything 
about it; and we might put the rest, average buyers, in 
between. 



According to the cases, as I understand it, 
this branch of the law regarding labels is designed 
primarily for those people at the bottom, people who 
are ignorant, who judge by appearance. 

THE COURT: Then you are harking back to the 

old idea of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth centuries, when 
the job signs represented in some way the job inside; 
for instance, a tailor had a pair of shears, and so 
forth. So that you are really assuming a degree of il- 
literacy that seems to me perfectly extraordinary about 
people who want to buy records to hear. 

MR. COOPER: It is not a matter of illiteracy, 

your Honor, so much as it is this: there comes a time, 

I suppose, in the life of anybody who is buying rec- 
ords, when he buys his first record; he does not know 
music; he does not know the names of companies that 
record music. He has heard, however, that Red Seal 
records contain fine music, and so-he^goes to the 
store to make his first purchase and he says he would 
like the Blue Danube Waltz, which he had heard some- 
where, and he would like it on a Red Seal record. 

THE COURT: It sounds as if you are describing 



myself . 

MR. COOPER: Well, I have spoken of a person 

who makes his first purchase of Red Seal records. 

Those who have made a lot of purchases of Red Seal 
records will very often do the very same thing. The 
very discriminating, of course, do not, they would 
probably go in and ask for music by some artist, nam- 
ing the composition, and the people who played it, and 
probably he would sit down and play it there in the 
record store and decide what he wants. But there are 
a great many people who do not play the records, a 
very substantial number, who will ask either on the 
telephone or in the store for a Red Seal recording of 
such and such, and the man will wrap it up and give it 
to him. If he is a discriminating buyer, when he gets 
home, he realizes he has been imposed on, if he got 
this record, and probably would return it. If he was 
not discriminating, he might keep it and be imposed 
on, not realizing what he had. We will demonstrate 
that that is so. 

THE COURT: "He that is robb'd, not wanting 

what is stolen, Tell him not of it, and he's not robb'd 
at all." 

MR. COOPER: This red seal which Columbia has 

taken cannot be viewed in a vacuum, if your Honor is 
to see its true significance, because it is part of a 
larger picture. It is the most conspicuous part of the 
picture but it still fits into a general scheme of 
things, and by that I mean this: Victor had been using 
these Red Seal records, advertising, selling them that 
way for forty years or so. The Columbia has been in 
business a long time, too, and they have been makin g 
records of other colors, mostly blue. At the end of ' 
the year 1938, I guess it was, beginning of 1939, the 
man who had been with Victor Company in charge of their 
phonograph recording department went over to Columbia 
along with four other Victor people. There is nothing 
wrong about that, of course. 

THE COURT: I was going to say, unless they had 

contracts of some kind. 

MR. COOPER: Oh, no, they did not have con- 

tracts, and we do not charge any breach of contract, or 
that Columbia induced a breach of contract, but these 
men went over to Columbia with a complete knowledge of 
all the system under which Red Seal records had been 
built up and marketed over the years, and the first 
thing they did, particularly Mr. Waller stein, who was 
in charge of it for Columbia, having been in charge for 
Victor, was to swap over the blue labels Columbia had 
been using for years, and go over to red, at the same 
time adopting, or just about the same time, at least a 
half a dozen other features which had been character- 
istic of Victor records, and Red Seal records, in par- 
ticular — 

THE COURT: Tell me some of those things. What 

are the half dozen? 

MR. COOPER: 

THE COURT: 

hear everything from the beginning. 

MR. TAILOR: I do, too. 

MR. COOPER: The plaintiffs for a long time 
have had some advertising slogans. I do not know that 
they are particularly distinctive, but at least they 
have been used by the Victor Company and only by the 
Victor Company. On these there are the words "The mu- 
sic you want when you want it." That appealed so 
strongly to Columbia that they thought they would like 
that, too, and they took that when they took the red 
seal. 

THE COURT : That would not be a trademark or 

anything else. You mean the unfair competition? 

MR. COOPER: Exactly, because it is one of 

those elements which is associated by consumers with 
the fine type of music which they had theretofore as- 
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I will name some of them. 

Do not hold out on me. I want to 



6(a) and 6(b). The artists who had once recorded 



for plaintiff exclusively and who now record for defendant, 
Columbia Recording Corporation, together with the dates 
when said artists commenced to so record for said defendant, 
are as follows: 



Bartlett & Robinson 


Oct. 


15, 


1939 


Budapest Quartette 


July 


1, 


1940 


Adolph Busch 


May 


s, 


1941 


Busch Quartette 


May 


8, 


1941 


Xavier Cugat 


Oct. 


8, 


1940 


Eddie Duchin 


Mar. 


21, 


1938 


Benny Goodman 


July 


17, 


1939 


Chioago Symphony Orchestra 


Oct. 


1, 


1939 


Bruno Castagna 


June 


10, 


1940 


Ray Noble 


Jan. 


27, 


1938 


Andre Kostelanetz 


Apr. 


7, 


1938 


Lily Pons 


July 


1, 


1941 


Rudolf Serkin 


May 


8, 


1941 


Lotte Lehmann 


Feb. 


11, 


1941 


Leopold Stokowski 


July 


1, 


1940 


Gregor Tiatigorsky 


Oct. 


1, 


1939 


Kate Sknith 


Feb. 


14, 


1940 


Bidu Sayao 


Feb. 


1, 


1941 


Philharmonic Symphony 








Orchestra 


Feb. 


26, 


1940 


Minneapolis Symphony 








Orchestra 


Oct. 


15, 


1939 


Paul Robeson 


June 


15, 


1941 


Nelson Eddy 


May 


22, 


1939 


Westminster Choir 


Dec. 


1, 


1940 


Kolisch Quartette 


June 


15, 


1940 


Nino Martini 


Oct. 


1. 


1939 



RCA-Victor introduced this list of artists who switched 
to Columbia. Note that a few had actually left Victor 
before Columbia re-introduced popular records in 1939. 
They did this via its predecessor, Brunswick, but Victor 
neglected to mention this! 



sociated with Red Seal records. For instance, we had 
also advertised for a long time, "World's Greatest 
Artists are on Victor Records." Nothing very distinc- 
tive about it, but we did use the words. 

THE COURT: Of course. 

MR. COOPER: We did use the words quite exclu- 

sively for quite a long time. They thought that was 
good, and they brought that out, "Now the world's 
greatest artists are on Columbia records." 

THE COURT: In other words, the world's great- 

est artists have shifted over? 

MR. COOPER: Probably have. Some of them had, 

perhaps. 

So then we had had for a good many years a twin 
circle device, one containing the letters RCA and the 
other — 

THE COURT: Intersecting circles? 

MR. COOPER: Yes. That sounded pretty good to 

them and they took that at the same time they took the 
red seal. 

THE COURT: Where were your intertwined cir- 

cles? 

MR. COOPER: We used that in almost all forms 
of our Qdterature , letterheads, catalogues, record en- 
ve lope s /"supplement s — 

THE COURT: I mean, what appeared in the two 

circles? 

MR. COOPER: They are pictured in our brief, 
your Honor, along toward the end. I think it is a lit- 
tle quicker — 

MR. TAYLOR: Might I interrupt here to say that 

none of this is in the bill of complaint . It is some- 
thing Mr. Cooper has thought up for his opening. None 
of these charges appear in the bill of complaint. 

MR. COOPER: With respect to that statement, I 

beg to state it is in the x bill of complaint and that 
Judge Leibell has already passed on it. We have said 
that the defendants deliberately adopted this red seal 



/ 



with the intention of appropriating our good will, and 
under that allegation of intention we call your Honor's 
attention to these other matters which I am now descri- 
bing, because, as Judge Leibell observed with respect 
to the hiring away of Mr. Waller stein, for instance, 
that in itself does not mean much, but taken in context 
with everything else, it shows a clear intention; it 
could not possibly have been an accident; that this red 
seal was taken as part of a general pattern by which 
the defendants are trying to appropriate to themselves 
the plaintiff's good will. 

May I direct your Honor's attention to page 84. 
Now as you see that printed clearly on that page, they 
do not have any similarity, I suppose, in the letters, 
but printed small and stamped in gold on the back of an 
album, as Columbia does, all you see is twin circles 
with something gold inside which you cannot read unless 
you analyze it very carefully, or perhaps get a glass, 
but the net impression of that twin circle Columbia 
used, to casual inspection is the same as created by 
our twin circles. 



(2) At the same time Columbia hired from the plain- 
tiff’s employ the men most familiar with the “Bed Seal” 
record business and put them in charge of the new Columbia 
Bed Label business. 

(3) Simultaneously Columbia adopted what they call 
“the twin circle symbol” (Answer Par. 44) in imitation of 
the twin circles previously used by the plaintiff sinc e 1931 , 
thus: 



(4) Imitating the long-famous Victor slogan, “The 
World’s Greatest Artists Are on Victor Becorda,” Colum- 
bia proclaimed, “Now The World’s Greatest Artists Are 
on Columbia Records.” 

(5) Still synchronizing with the adoption of the red seal 
Columbia adopted the letters previously used in the plain- 
tiff’s album sets of records to indicate the sequence in 
which the sideB of the records were recorded, thus: 

M for records recorded for Tnnnnnl turning 
over on the phonograph ; 

AM for slide automatic recording; 

MM for drop automatic recording (plaintiff 
previously used DM) ; 

E for educational records; 

J for children’s records. 



The "twin circle" controversy, from 
the original bill of complaint 



# * # 



THE COURT: Your circles do not overlap at all, 

do they? 

MR. COOPER: No, but they are stamped with a 

metal die and when they are stamped with a metal die 
into something like this, for instance, the back of 
that, as Columbia does, then the words and the letters 
and the design become so small and so blurred that all 
you get is the impression of twin circles and something 
gold in the middle. That is another element. They did 
that within three days of the time that they took this 
red label of ours; and at the same time, we have been 
using a series of letters of the alphabet to distin- 
guish different kinds of recordings, and that too is 




spelled out in the brief in detail, and at the time 
they took our red label, they thought it would be good 
to take that, too. So they have taken simultaneously 
at least half a dozen things theretofore used by Vic- 
tor, including the red seal, and they have done it at 
or about the same time, and they have done it through 
a former employee of our company, who knew all about 
it, and we call that to your attention, not that we 
ask relief against these other things specifically — 

THE COURT: These obvious things, you would 

not need an employee to tell you about them? 

MR. COOPER: No, but they could not possibly 

be an accident; it could not be an accident that they 
should simultaneously hit upon all of these things 
that they have all at once, and we think that there is 
substantial reason, when you consider these things all 
together, for believing that they have deliberately 
done it. 

THE COURT: Well, I had a case, Corning Glass 

Works, that was a rather interesting case, and I real- 
ly relied on a decision of Justice Holmes in the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, and that was 
really a case where there was a sort of conspiracy 
from the circumstances that helped the plaintiff out. 

MR. COOPER: Well, we feel that that may be 

true here, that these surrounding circumstances show 
the intent, and I think in a case in this court, My-T 
Fine Co. v. Samuels, I believe, where the Court of 
Appeals had a borderline case before it, they did not 
know 'on the merits just what to do; they were in doubt 
about how it should be decided, and the decision was 
placed on the ground that there was a clear intention 
by the defendant. Judge Hand said "If it were not for 
this intention we should have some doubt," but it was 
that element of intent which was the conclusive factor 
in the case. 

It was that element of intent which was the 
conclusive factor of the case. 

THE COURT: And the intent was perfectly ob- 

vious . 

MR. COOPER: By circumstantial evidence. 

THE COURT: By these circumbient circumstances. 

MR. COOPER: Yes; that is the way to put it. 

There are a good many cases like that, I be- 
lieve, where they copied only one element of the plain- 
tiff's get-up or label that may lead to some question, 
but where they go all the way in so many things, then 
you can see a pattern there just like you would in a 
jigsaw puzzle. You take the pieces separately, they 
don't mean anything; but when you fit them together, 
you recognize immediately a general picture there. And 
that picture we think is present here, very clearly, by 
their intention. 

Now, they have brought these records here as 
their "Quality" records. That, of course, has been one 
of the - that is the thing for which Victor Red Seal 
records are most noted. They contain the very finest 
music which Victor and its artists are able to produce. 
And so the defendant was well aware of the "Quality" 
significance of that red label when they took it, and 
they took it for that purpose, stating that it is their 
"Quality" record, and they use the word "Quality" in 
larger type in some of these advertisements than any 
other. 

THE COURT : There is any doubt about what they 

meant by it. I should not have thought that should 
constitute infringement. 

MR. COOPER: Not by itself, it only enters into 

this general picture, one of the general elements. 

They tried to surround their red label records with the 
entire aura that surrounds Victor\Red Seal. 

Now in answer to that charge they have replied 
with what is essentially a Patent Office defense. They 
have said — 
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THE COURT: What do you mean? What is a "dub- 

bing", if that is the term? 

MR. COOPER: Dubbing? 

THE COURT: Do you know what that means? 

MR. TAYLOR: I think that is something that 

was - that is a very simple operation that means copy- 
ing from an existing record. If you take one of the 
records that are on the market, you buy an electrical 
transcription, take the record grooves from this record 
and transpose them to another wax record and make an- 
other stamper, the sound grooves which are produced 
from that existing record, that is dubbing. 

MR. COOPER: Well, that charge is not involved 

in this case, so far as I know. We have not made it. 

I am not aware that Columbia has dubbed any of our rec- 
ords. They have copied, as well as they can, the music 
as well as the label, and the whole aura under which it 
is sold. But that is something that I can come to only 
specific references, specific records as we go along. 

I said that their defense is primarily a Patent 
Office defense. They say — 

THE COURT: What do you mean by that? Tell me 

what that means. 

MR. COOPER: Well, I mean by that, this: They 

say somebody else had used red before we did. They 
said they had it. Back in 1902 or 1903. Now, if they 
did, which they did not, but if they did, they aban- 
doned it, because we asked them to stop and they did 
stop. It was a tempting color to them, and in 1908 
they tried it again. 

THE COURT: The nicest color there is in the 

world . 

MR. COOPER: And again we asked them to stop, 

and again they did. Those facts we will prove to you 
by sworn statements of the president of Columbia. 

THE COURT: What do you mean by that? 

MR. COOPER: Affidavits in this court, filed 

back at that time. And it comes about this way: Along 

about the year 1904, as I recall the date, Victor had a 
suit against someone who was dubbing, as Mr. Taylor and 
as your Honor had said, dubbing some of its records, 
dubbing the music and the label, which was the Red Seal 
label. The defendant's name was Armstrong, as I re- 
call. Victor brought suit against them. And one of 
the defenses was the same defense made here, that other 
people had used red labels. 

THE COURT : That would be just like a copyright 

case. You could not take a thing and copy it direct. 
You could perhaps have the same person record the thing 
for you, but record them mechanically themselves. That 
would not be any wrong, I suppose. But of course you 
could not dub, as you call it. I should think that 
would be a thing that would certainly be a violation. 

MR. COOPER: At any rate, the defense there 

was that Columbia was using a red label, and so why 
could not Armstrong, the defendant, use one. Whereupon 
the president of Columbia made an affidavit, in which 
he stated, We did use red for a short time, but Victor 
asked us to stop and we did. 

Now, that was repeated again some years later. 
They tried it again, and again we asked them to stop 
and again we have a sworn statement from an officer of 
their company acknowledging that they would stop out of 
deference to our distinctive Red Seal and to our claim 
as made then of a prior right to it. 

Down in 1937 the Brunswick Company, now owned 
by Columbia, was using a red seal and we asked them to 
stop and they stopped. 

So that so far as Columbia is concerned, this 
company and its predecessors and its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, have known about this exclusive right we have 
claimed to Red Seal records for nearly forty years, 

and they have acquiesced in that over and over again. 
And so when they take the red seal now, as they did in 



I the past, and we object to it, they cannot say that 
they have done it without knowledge of our earlier 
rights and our earlier claims, because those claims 
have been repeated over and over and acquiesced in re- 
peatedly by Columbia. 

Now, they have also defended this case on the 
ground that others have infringed and they have ac- 
quired quite a substantial number of infringements of 
years gone by, and have pointed them out as a basis 
for arguing that we have acquiesced in them. 

There is a curious thing about phonograph rec- 
ords, in that there are a group of people who particu- 
larly like to collect them just because they are rari- 
ties, like some people like to collect — 

THE COURT: The Wax Museum? 

MR. COOPER: — stamps. Yes. Well, the older 
they are and the more rare they are, the more highly 
prized they are by these antiquarians, so that if you 
can just find the antiquarians and the dealers in 
these things, you can find an astonishing number of 
records that have been made over forty years, and of 
course in a business as successful as this Red Seal 
business, there are bound to be a perfect host of in- 
fringers and chiselers whom we have had to fight all 
the time. A good many of them we objected to and a 
good many of them stopped at our request. Most of 
them, however - I should say I think all of them died 
a natural death and are all out of business, all went 
out of business along about the time of the depres- 
sion. 

THE COURT: You were not responsible for their 

deaths ? 

MR. COOPER: No; but there was some reason to 
hope as these fly-by-nights would come into view that 
they would not last long enough to bring a lawsuit 
against them, and that expectation was amply justified. 

Now, on the question of abandonment, in its 
broaders aspects, as I understand the law now, it is 
not a subjective matter of whether you intend to 
abandon or whether you don't intend to abandon, but it 
is an objective thing that the courts are looking to. 
They are looking to find out the ultimate fact of 
whether the mark still indicates origin in the minds 
of consumers. Origin, under existing circumstances, 
a6 the Court of Appeals has said, circumstances exist- 
ing at the time of trial — 

THE COURT: That was an appeal from me, in 
which I was reversed, in the Dutchess Underwear case. 
MR. COOPER: Yes, in the Dutchess Underwear 

case. 

Next instalment : The court introduces the sworn depo- 

sition of one of those "fly-by-nights" of the pre- 
depression era — Harry Gennett . 




Arthur Fields 



speeds home 
to begin work 



on our 



1994 Contest I 

/ 

/ 

(see page 4 ) 



(cont. from page 9) 
at the age of 8 3. 

We are amazed and delighted by what our diverse 
readership can come up with I 

DurjuTn . Kurt Nauck supplied complete details for 
the mystery Crisco record mentioned on page 5: matrix 
5108-A, Crisco Presents the Mills Brothers. 4" round. 

Making a Talking Machine . Sorry we got the page 
numbers wrong in the notes at the end. This was due to 
a last-minute layout change, and they should have read 
"page 10" and "(page 9)." 

Victor Salon Orchestra . Jim Cartwright adds these 
two sides from his collection appearing as custom re- 
cordings. They were evidently made for the composer, 
William H. Woodin. 
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IN SEVILLE 

(William H. Woodln) 
(Orchaitrated by Chat. Millar) 

Victor Salon Orchestra 

diractlon of Nathanlal ShlIHrat 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
CAMDEN. N. J. 
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GYPSY VALSE 

(William M. Woodln) 
(Orchastratod by Chat. Millar) 

Victor Salon Orchestra 

diractlon of Nathanlal Shllkrat 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
CAMDEN. N. J. 




Will the Great Artists Continue? 

Victor and Brunswick Companies Say "No” to Their 
Exclusive Performers — AH Other Recording Firms Are 
Willing, Even Anxious to Have Their Stars Heard — 
Broadcasting’s Effect on Phonograph Industry 

By Ward Seeley 



(Part 3) 

We conclude this series of record and 
phonograph company attitudes towards 
broadcasting from the June, 1923 Wireless 
Age , Readers may be somewhat surprised 
by Edison's policy on the subject. Our 
thanks again to John Newton for providing 
these fascinating glimpses into the indus- 
try's early reaction to competition from 
radio. 



“Radio Helps Phonograph Sales” — Sonora 



Making Music More Popular Means Selling More Machines 



'T'HAT any new means of giving 
1 music to the public does not hurt the 
established branches of the music in- 
dustry, but rather builds up a new 
clientele, is the opinion of the Sonora 
Phonograph Co. In consequence, it 
is observing the progress of radio 
broadcasting with close attention but 
without fear. J. Wolff, vice-president 
■of the company, when approached by 
The Wireless Age for his opinion, 
prepared the following statement: 

“Because of the fact that the radio 
brings varied entertainment into the 
home, the question has been raised by 
a great many as to whether it will have 
a material effect on the phonograph 
business. 

“Radio today, despite its wonderful 
progress, is still in its infancy, and it 
is too early to be able to say with any 
degree of certainty to just what extent, 
if any, it will affect the sale of phono- 
graphs and records. 

“There is what might be termed a 
precedent in this respect, however, and 
that is the effect the phonograph had 
on the piano, when the former was in- 
troduced. It is a fact that pianos are 
just as popular today as they ever were, 
and the phonogranh has merely added 
another means of entertainment. 

“The phonograph today has a defi- 
nite place in the home. It enables you 



to enjoy artists of the past as well as 
the present, and the upkeep expense is 
just what you wish to make it. 

“Radio differs somewhat in this re- 
spect, as you are obliged to accept what 
the broadcasting stations are sending, 
and particularly with the musical en- 
tertainment. The only way to hear the 
world’s leading artists as yet is through 
a phonograph and broadcast phono- 
graph music compares very unfavor- 
ably with the original rendition on the 
phonograph. Furthermore the upkeep 
expense of radio is uncertain. It may 
be very high, and it may be very moder- 
ate, depending entirely upon how much 
it is used, and what luck you have with 
your tubes and batteries. The result 
you get from radio also depends en- 



SONORA 

“Radio at present is having no 
perceptible effect on the phono- 
graph business, and I cannot see 
where one will conflict with the 
other in the future . . . The pos- 
sibility of one superseding the 
other is very remote indeed.” 
Phonographs did not injure the 
sale of pianos, as some thought 
they would, in the beginning. Any- 
thing that increases the public’s 
use and appreciation of music is a 
good thing for all branches of the 
music industry. 



tirely upon your location and the char- 
acter of the building you are in. 

“In my opinion radio at present is 
having no perceptible effect on the 
phonograph business, and I cannot see 
where one will conflict with the other 
in the future. It is quite possible that 
ultimately the phonograph may be com- 
bined with radio, but the possibility of 
one superseding the other is very re- 
mote indeed. 

“I do not think that radio has either 
hurt or helped the phonograph busi- 
ness in any material way, but between 
the two I believe it is possible that it 
may have furthered the sale of phono- 
graph records to some extent. 

“At this time I cannot see any way 
in which the phonograph manufacturer 
can co-operate with rhe radio manufac- 
turer to mutual advantage — eventually 
the two might work out in combination, 
but experience so far has proved that 
the phonograph dealer is not the outlet 
for radio, but rather the electrical deal- 
er. Radio requires a knowledge of elec- 
tricity, and is a much more complicated 
proposition than the phonograph, and 
before it can be handled success- 
fully by the phonograph merchant he 
must have the necessary education and 
organization for the purpose.” 

The Sonora company, as most people 
know, manufactures phonographs only, 
and does not make or sell records. 



Vocalion Arranges Radio Recitals 

Co-operation with Broadcasters Has Proved Beneficial 



/ "PHE Aeolian Company likewise lists 
* itself among those talking machine 
and record manufacturers who, far 



from placing obstacles in the way of 
their artists’ cooperation with broad- 
casting stations, assist in placing them 
on the air. 



H. B. Schaad, Secretary of the Aeo- 
lian Company made it plain that no un- 
favorable influence upon the Aeolian 
business has been noted and that in 



consequence, cooperation with broad- 
casters has been determined upon as 
the present policy of the company. 
Many prominent artists who have made 
Vocalion records or Duo-Art repro- 
ducing piano rolls have been heard on 



VOCALION 

The publicity value of radio 
broadcasting far offsets any dam- 
age it may do. Personal appear- 
ances of Aeolian Vocalion artists in 
broadcasting studios, the playing of 
their records, and of Duo-Art re- 
producing piano rolls, all are held 
to assist the sales of those instru- 
ments, records and rolls. In fact, 
it is definitely known that a num- 
ber of Duo-Art pianos have been 
sold as a result of persons hearing 
them by radio. 

“A little less music,” enough to 
whet the public’s desire and not 
enough to fill it, is the Aeolian 
company’s only suggestion for im- 
provement in broadcast programs. 
It has assisted its artists in arrang- 
ing radio perfqrmances. 



the air not only through their records 
and rolls, but personally. 

“Of course,” explained Mr. Schaad, 
“should we find that radio had a detri- 
mental effect upon our business, we 
would change our policy entirely. Any 
business man would do that, and I do 
not doubt that if necessary, if the situa- 
tion became severe enough, the entire 
phonograph industry would unite in 
fighting any menace that radio might 
develop. It might even bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the authorities 
in Washington', because of course no 
industry can be allowed to put another 
industry out of business, and govern- 
mental protection can be obtained for 
that.” 

The Aeolian attitude is very much 
similar to that of the others, namely, 
that the publicity value of radio far off- 
sets any small amount of injury that 
might be done to the sales of records, 
instruments or machines. It is a fact 
that the company has been able to trace 
very definitely the sale of a number of 
Duo-Art pianos because of the use of 
these instruments in broadcasting 
studios. 

Mr. Schaad has a novel idea regard- 
ing broadcasting: It is entirely too 
good. By that he means, too much 
music is transmitted. It is his idea 
that music should not be given by radio 
more often than three times a week, 
with sacred music on Sunday. More 
music than that tends to satiate the 
public — they get so much music that 



Radio Aids Okeh Sales 



Popular Players Broadcast in Person 



**0 ADIO has a very beneficial ef- 
fect on the sale of phonograph 
records,” said Otto Heinemann, presi- 
dent of the General Phonograph Corp., 
maker of Okeh records, and also man- 
ufacturer of talking machine parts such 
as motors and tone arms. Mr. Heine- 
mann leaned back in his chair with a 
contented smile. 

“People who hear the latest hits by 
radio of course want to hear them 
again, and they do not want to have to 
wait until they are sent out again by 
a broadcasting station. They want to 
be able to play them at will. And so 
they go out and buy the records of those 
hits, and especially the records made 
by the artists who have played those 
hits by radio. 

“That is why we have been making 
all possible arrangements to have our 
artists broadcast the latest song and 
dance hits by radio. We know that it 



helps the sale of records. There is no 
doubt about it at all. 

“The broadcasting stations have been 
most generous in cooperating with us, 
welcoming our artists, and even in 
many cases announcing that they are 
Okeh artists. This is very beneficial 
indeed. I think radio is now a very 
important factor in the sale of new 
records.” 

Of all the phonograph record exec- 
utives interviewed by The Wireless 
Age investigator, Mr. Heinemann was 
the most enthusiastic, and' the most 
positive. 

“How about the sale of phono- 
graphs: has radio injured that branch 
of the business?” he was asked. 

“Yes, I suppose it has done so in 
various sections. However, no one can 
say how many sales have been lost — 
and no one can estimate at all how 
many sales of records have been gained, 




Rosa Raisa, leading dramatic soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Co., has been heard by the 
radio audience through the broadcasting of 
operas by KYW. She is an exclusive Vo- 
calion artist, and as the Aeolian Company is 
willing to have its singers appear personally 
in the broadcasting studios, you may hear 
her again from time to time 

they become tired of it and do not want 
music in any other form or from anv 
other source, and in fact even become 
tired of music by radio. 

“Give the public not more than thev 
want, but just a little less, enough to 
whet their appetites,” is the summary 
of Mr. Schaad’s theory. Such a policy 
he feels would have much more effect 
in stimulating the demand of the public 
for music of all kinds than the present 
practice of having music in the air al- 
most continually. 




Sophie Tucker sang the song “Kiss Me by 
Wireless into fame, to the delight of the 
publishers, the radio audience, and the makers 
of Okeh records. Okeh says she can broad- 
cast freely 







on the other hand. It is impossible 
to estimate the net result.” 

The company is studying the situa- 
tion with very great care, because of 
this contrasted effect of radio broad- 
casting upon the business, as it sees 
that effect. Its parts business is an 
important one, supplying as it does a 
large volume of phonograph compo- 
nents to assemblers and repairers of 
machines. Anything that cuts down 
the sale and use of phonographs nat- 
urally would be felt in that section of 
the General Phonograph factory. 

Reports from the Okeh dealers are 
somewhat mixed. Certain dealers 
seem to be worried slightly by radio, 
and others to be sure that it is helping 
their sales. Mr. Heinemann spoke 
of a dealer who has made a conspicu- 
ous success in New York’s East Side. 
“The population down there,” he 
pointed out, “is almost exclusively 
Jewish. Those people have commer- 



cial minds, not mechanical minds. All 
they want to do is listen to a phono- 
graph. They are not interested in the 
mechanics of radio. They don’t know 
anything about turning dials, and they 
don’t want to know. That dealer tells 
me that radio has not the slightest ef- 
fect down there, and it is the same in 
all sections of the city where there is 
a large Jewish population. In other 
parts, however, where the boys are all 
experimenting with radio, perhaps a 
lot of money is being spent on parts 



OKEH 

“People who hear the latest song 
and dance hits by radio want to 
hear them again, without waiting 
to get them from a broadcasting 
station. So they buy the records. 
The personal performance of Okeh 
artists in broadcasting stations has 
been a great stimulant to the sale 
of their records.” 



that otherwise might go for records.” 

That eventually the company may 
undertake the manufacture of radio re- 
ceiving sets is evident from the name 
“General Wireless Co.” in small type 
on the office door, below the General 
Phonograph name. But the Wireless 
company, so far, is one in name only, 
and represents an incorporation under 
that title in order to protect the name 
“General Wireless” as a running-mate 
to General Phonograph. When all con- 
ditions seem suitable the company will 
market a receiver, probably of the loud- 
speaker type, but at present that seems 
to be far in the future. 

In the meantime, Okeh artists are 
readily available to broadcasters for 
personal performances. Such coopera- 
tion is enormously valuable, it is con- 
sidered, much more so than the play- 
ing of Okeh records by radio. 

Enthusiastic cooperation — that is the 
Okeh spirit toward radio. 



Edison Artists Have Been Aided in Broadcasting 

Company Likes to Have Its Talent Spread Before the Public 



<' < Y\7’E are not at all concerned 
* ’ about radio competition,” said 
A. H. Curry, general manager of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. “We have 
seen no effect on our business, in fact 
our volume of sales this year is run- 
ning 100 per cent, over the same period 
last year. But I attribute that increase 
to the use of new merchandising meth- 
ods for Edison machines. 

“The Edison company,” Mr. Curry 
went on to explain, “is not very keen 




Anna Case, of operatic fame and a most popu- 
lar American singer, makes Edison “re- 
creations” — and Edison is glad to have her 

sing for the radio 



EDISON 

No restriction is placed on the 
appearance of Edison phonograph 
musicians in broadcasting stations; 
in fact, from time to time they have 
been assisted in making arrange- 
ments with various broadcasters. 

“Radio and the talking machine 
are two separate things, and they 
do not compete, but rather supple- 
ment each other’s fields of activity.” 

Co-operation is of mutual benefit. 



about the matter of exclusive con- 
tracts with its artists, the policy be- 
ing to let the quality of Edison repro- 
duction speak for itself.” Mr. Curry 
even stated that he was perfectly will- 
ing to have Edison artists make rec- 
ords for other machines, feeling that 
comparison of the quality of the rec- 
ords cannot but prove beneficial to the 
Edison. 

“While no definite campaign has 
been undertaken, the company has in a 
few instances aided its artists to get 
on the air through radio. It appre- 
ciates the enormous publicity value to 
be obtained in this way, and it has 
called the attention of its performers 
to the advantages of radio broadcast- 
ing. 

“It seems to me that radio and talk- 
ing machines are two separate things, 
and that they do not compete, but 
rather supplement each other’s fields of 
activity,” explained Mr. Curry. He 
analyzed the situation as follows ; 

The owner of a radio set has to take 
what happens to be in the air at the 



time that he tunes in, and cannot build 
up his awn program while the owner of 
a talking machine can have at any mo- 
ment as much variety as the extensive- 
ness of his record library permits. In: 
view of that fact, the Edison company 
feels that radio’s field is more in the 
line of the reporting of current news, 
the transmission of speeches and ad- 
dresses, and the description of current 
events such as boxing bouts and base- 
ball and football games, rather than the 
transmission of music. It is in the di- 
rection of a reportorial agency, and as 
a forum, that Mr. Curry expects radio 
to develop. 

The Edison company, like all the 
others, or father its executives, have 
examined very carefully the possibili- 
ties and performances of various re- 
ceiving sets, both of the commercial 
type and those assembled by Edison ex- 
perts for the purpose of test, and its 
conclusions therefore spring from ex- 
perience with radio receivers as well as 
from a study of the reactions of Edison 
dealers and users. 

Some few dealers, as a matter of 
fact, are reported to have considered 
the installation of radio departments, 
but the company is a keen believer in 
specialization. While it places no ob- 
stacle in the way of the dealer running- 
his own business in the manner that 
he may feel is best, it has told inquir- 
ing members of its dealer body that 
without doubt their experience with 
radio would not prove satisfactory, 
and that specialization in Edison pho- 
nographs is the best policy. 
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RADIO CAN BE BEAUTIFUL 
AS WELL AS MUSICAL 



powcrca raaio receiving set irom wmcn 
mvisic, lectures, news and market reports 
flow in never-ceasing variety. 

It is a reproducing phonograph possessing a perfec- 
tion of natural tone that adds to the recorded selection 
— the actual personality of the artist. 

The secret of the Lyradion’s power and sweetness 
lies in the wonderful Seabrook Amplify- 
ing horn which is made of clay composi- n*. 

tion, that, having no vibrating properties - -Ip 
of its own, can neither add to nor detract m 

from the selection broadcasted or #9 

recorded. 1 $2 

Radio can not depend for its future 
upon ear phones, tin horns or loose bat- , £ 

teries and wire strewn over the floor, any A 
more than the phonograph could have ^ 
survived as a musical instrument under 
such conditions. 

The Lyradion is a piece of furniture 
— that will match anv home — radio or 






LYRADION MANUFACTURING CO., MISHAWAKA 



I 






An interesting companion to the Wireless Age series is this early and unusual radio- 
phonograph combination advertised in the December, 1922 Atlantic Monthly . While the 
major companies avoided such a marriage, some independents such as Lyradion evidently 
explored the new field. Reader Gary Mattscheck, who furnished the ad, wonders if any 
readers have ever seen Lyradion combinations. 
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BLIND OBSESSION 

MY LIFE WITH THE EDISON DIAMOND DISC 

by Bob Waltrip 

I encountered my first Diamond Disc phonograph when I was about 
seven years old, which was nearly a half century ago. We were visiting 
my mother's family in Oklahoma. One afternoon, her brother drove into 
the yard with a big red wooden thing in the back seat of his car. I 
knew at once that it was something magic. He unloaded the phonograph 
and set it onto the front porch. There seemed to be hundreds of big 
thick black records. I knew instinctively how to operate the Edison, 
and I spent the remainder of the day playing it. There were little 
people inside! 

That was the beginning of my life-long love affair with this 
particular phonograph, and its recordings. When I was a teenager, I was 
able to buy a little Sheraton model, with a decapitated stylus, and one 
record; "Snow Deer," sung by Ada Jones and Billy Murray. It was at that 
point that I started trying to improve the sound of the Diamond Disc. I 
also became interested in piano tuning, and I learned piano tuning and 
sound box restoration conjointly. The diaphragm in the Diamond Disc 
reproducer is like a grand piano soundboard. All of the rules apply to 
both. They must be light-weight, but strong. They mist be acoustically 
neutral, with their period of vibration lower than the vibrations that 
are in music. They mist be strong in the middle, and weak at the edges. 
They must be crowned upward, to meet the down-bearing of the strings in 
a piano or the floating weight in a reproducer. 

As time went by, I was able to acquire different types of 
phonographs. I eventually bought a big C-250 Laboratory Model Diamond 
Disc machine. I gradually found ways to improve the sound of all other 
reproducers, but the Diamond Disc eluded me. In the beginning, I 
restored the original diaphragms by disassembling them completely, 
stripping the old shellac frcm the layers of rice paper, then 
refinishing the paper and reassembling. They were okay, but the music 
sounded compressed and un-resonant, compared to a Victrola that is 
playing acoustic recordings. I believe that it was meant to sound dead, 
because Edison's hearing was over-sensitive to resonant sound; "ringy" 
sound. Edison designed the Diamond Disc so that it would conform to his 
defective hearing. I determined to brook the challenge of beating 
Edison at his own game. I wanted to make the Diamond Disc alive, 
and refinishing the original diaphragms would never do it. I started 
experimenting with making my own diaphragms, and I made them out of 

everything frcm balsa wood to baking pans. They never gave me the sound 
that I wanted to get. 

Through the help of George Copeland, I discovered styrofoam as a 
material for making diaphragms for the Diamond Disc reproducer. But 

\ 



what kind of styrofoam? I experimented with every type that I could 
find, including egg cartons. Finally; Eureka! 

The styrofoam that had the best properties was in the form of 
yellcw trays, upon which meat was packaged at my local supermarket. The 
market sold me several hundred trays, and I started experimenting with 
the shape of my diaphragms. Here, too, I made every kind that I could 
think of. 

I haven't the remotest spark of scientific knowledge, and all of 
my experiments are empirical. By guess and by gosh. "How would it 

sound if I made the diaphragm this way? Horrible.” By error and 
travail, I finally made a good-sounding diaphragm, but the bass wasn't 
strong enough. I knew from restoring lateral reproducers that good bass 
response depends upon having very little air space behind the diaphragm. 
Ah ha! In the Diamond disc reproducer there is a lot of space between 
the top of the flat diaphragm and the inside of the cup. Would it be 
possible for me to mold the styrofoam into the shape of the cup, so that 
it would no longer be flat on top, but it would be extremely close to 
the cup, all the way up to the throat? Appear antly not. I tried and 
failed, time after time. 

Things come to me slowly, if they come at all. I finally achieved 
my goal by making a tool out of an old cup, mashing the styrofoam into 
the cup, then heating the cup with a torch. That did the trick. The 
heat allowed the styrofoam to re-shape itself into the shape of the 
inside of the cup, and then to hold that new shape. The diaphragm was 
now perfect. All of the bass that was on the record was now coming out 
of the horn. 

My "Waltrip Supreme" Diamond Disc reproducer diaphragm is more or 
less flat on the bottom, but domed on the top. The original Diamond Disc 
diaphragn weighs 1^ grams. My Diamond Disc diaphragm weighs one third 

t 

of a gram. It plays with absolute fidelity, good volume, low surface 
noise, and no record wear. Moreover, the sound is resonant . Thomas 
Edison would absolutely hate it. I. love it, and so do others who have 
heard it. 

I couldn't possibly count the hours that I have spent developing 
this diaphragm. It was crazy of me to do so, yet it was worth it. The 
only way ^accomplish something is to keep trying. I am now gl«H that 
I never gave up. I have never lost my child-like fascination with the 
Diamond Disc phonograph and its recordings. There are still little 
people in there, and now they sound just wonderful. 




* * # # * 

Bob Waltrip may be reached at: 1821 Ave. "I” Place 
Apt. #11, Levelland, TX 79336-6228. 



The Boston Globe, February 11, 1994 



New York Times, February 9, 1994 



Louis Kaufman, 88 

Violinist, concertmaster for film 



BY REUTERS 



LOS ANGELES - Violinist 
Louis Kaufman, one of the most re- 
corded violinists of this century, died 
of congestive heart failure at his 
home here Wednesday, his publicist 
said. He was 88. 

In a career that spanned nearly 
seven decades, Mr. Kaufman made 
more than 125 major recordings of 
the classical repertoire and was 
heard as concertmaster in more than 
400 movie soundtracks between 1934 
and 1948. 

Bom in Portland, Ore., Mr. Kauf- 
man was sent to New York in 1918 
to study with Franz Kneisel at the 
Institute of Musical Art. He won the 
Loeb Price in 1927 and the Naum- 
berg Award in 1928. 

In 1934 he was hired to do the 
violin solos for the movie “The Mer- 
ry Widow.” It was. the first of many 
assignments in Hollywood, including 
being concertmaster for “Gone with 
the Wind” in 1939. He moved to Par- 
is in 1948 and returned to the United 
States in 1958. 



Goa Angeles Slimes 



DECEMBER 26, 1993 

RADERMAN, S.lly (Sarah 
Kreindler) a native of San Fran- 
cisco, born on March 17, 1912, she 
was a resident of .Leisure Villge, 
Camarillo. A professional musician 
all her life ana a concert violinist 
as a child, she performed in the 
early days of radio, at MGM and 
Universal Studios, and with many 
entertainers. A member of th^ 
Ventura County Symphony 'for' 
many years; concertmaster of the 
Ventura Community Orchestra and 
the Moorpark Community College 
Orchestra; former concertmaster of 
Simi Valley Community Orchestra, 
she was a Life-member of Musi- 
cians’ Union Locals 6 and 47. 

Widow of Lou Raderman; loving 
mother of Marisa ( Lew ) Samuels of 
Walnut Creek; grandmother of I 
Samuels of Boulder, Colorado, 
Jeremy (Terrie) Samuels of Truck - 
ee, and Adrienne Samuels of Paris. 
France and great-grandmother of 
Bailey Ann Samuels, Sarah Mich- 
elle Samuels, and Reiney Marie Sa- 
muels of Truckee. 

Memorial services are pending. 
Donations to the American Cancer 
Society, the American Heart Asso- 
ciation, or to the charity, of your 
choice. Pierce Brothers Griffin 
Mortuary, Camarillo 



OBITUARIES 



Raymond Scott, 85, a Composer 
For Cartoons and the Stage, Dies 



By WILLIAM GRIMES 



Raymond Scott, a jazz composer, 
pianist, band leader and inventor 
whose music found its way into dozens 
of Warner Brothers cartoons;, died yes- 
terday in the Country Villa Sheraton 
Nursing Home in North Hills, Calif. He 
was 85 and lived in Van Nuys, Calif. 

The cause was pneumonia, said Ir- 
win Chusid, the director of the Ray- 
mond Scott Archives in Hoboken, N.J. 

Mr. Scott, whose original name was 
Harry Warnow, was born in Brooklyn 
to Russian Immigrants. His father was 
an amateur violinist who owned a mu- 
sic shop. Mr. Scott played piano from 
an early age but planned to study engi- 
neering at Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. His older brother, Mark, a violin- 
ist and conductor, steered him to the 
Institute of Musical Art (later renamed 
the Juilliard School) by offering to pay 
his tuition and buying him a Steinway 
grand piano. 

Songs of Quirky Humor 

After graduating from the institute 
in 1931, he was hired as a pianist for the 
CBS Radio Orchestra, which his broth- 
er conducted. When not performing, he 
composed quirky comic tunes, with 
evocative musical effects, like “New 
Year's Eve in a Haunted House," “Din- 
ner Music for a Pack of Hungry Canni- 
bals” and “War Dance for Wooden 
Indians.” 

In late 1936, he changed his name to 
Raymond Scott and formed a six-man 
jazz group (he insisted on calling it a 
quintet) that performed his composi- 
tions and achieved considerable popu- 
larity for two years. In the 1940’s Mr. 
Scott led several of his own orchestras. 

In 1943, Carl Stalling, the music di- 
rector of Warner Brothers, began in- 
corporating Mr. Scott’s evocative mu- 



sic into the "Looney Tunes" and "Mef* 
rie Melodies’’ cartoons. His quintet’s 
music from the late 30's is now used as 
background music for “The Ren and 
Stimpy Show" on Nickelodeon. 

Mr. Scott composed the music for the 
1946 Broadway show "Lute Song,” 
composed and performed music for 
films, and led the band on the televisiqn 
program “Your Hit Parade" from 195u 
to 1957. 

Early Synthesizer 

In the late 1940’s, he turned his harty 
to inventing electronic instruments, 
such as the Karloff, a machine that- 
imitated sounds like kitchen noises, the 
sizzle of a frying steak, or a cough. 

! Another of his inventions was the ClavT-* 
vox, a keyboard instrument that imi- 
tated the sound of the human voice. H6 
also created an early version of the? 

! synthesizer. 

In the 1970's, Berry Gordy Jr., who 
had seen some of Mr. Scott's electronic 
instruments, hired him to head the! 
electronic music division of Motown 
Records. After retiring in 1977, Mr. 
Scott continued to experiment with' 
electronic instruments. 

His best-known compositions wefe 
recently released by Columbia on “Th$ 
Music of Raymond Scott; Reckless 
Nights and Turkish Twilights." 

Mr. Scott’s first two marriages,, to 
Pearl Winters and the singer Dorothy 
Collins, ended in divorce. 

He is survived by his third wife* 
Mitzi; three daughters, Carolyn Ma* 
kover of Fairfield, Conn., Deborah Stu- 
debaker of Los Angeles, and Elizabeth 
Adams of Waforvliet, N.Y.; a son, Stajij 
ley, of Mamaroneck, N.Y., and 10 
grandchildren. 



Notes 

Raymond Scott first appeared on the Master label and 
then Brunswick in 1937, although he may have done 
some studio work earlier. 

Louis Kaufman had a brief career w 
Edison in 1928 (including a cylin 
der of "Rajnona") • For more infor- 
mation, see Tom Vendetti's arti- 
cle in issue #82. 

Sally Raderman^ husband Lou was 
discussed in our last issue. 

6 

Our thanks to Bill Bryant, Warren 
Hartsook and Ken Sweeney. 
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wanted 



wanted 



for sale 



[WANTED : Old hillbilly 78 R.P.M. records by 
Blue Sky Boys, Jimmie Rodgers, Vernon Dal- 
hart. Carter Family, Bill Cox, many oth- 
ers. Will trade records from my lists for 
above wants. (See my "Country for sale" 
ad in this issue). Also want old Dobro 
guitars, mandolins, autoharps, banjos, 
guitars, etc. Harvey H. Fink, P.0. Box 
156, Johnson Creek, WI 53038. 

HELP! COLLECTOR OF MILITARY (CONCERT) BAND 
and wind and percussion solos, duets, etc. 
is in last stages of compiling Victor Com- 
pany catalogue. Needs many records. Send 
lists with prices or ask for lists of 
wants. Need 7", 8", 10", 12", 14" sizes. 
Particularly need "Consolidated Talking 
Machine", pre-dog "Eldridge Johnson", Mon- 
arch, DeLuxe types and educational. Also 
seek other labels: American, 7" Berliner 
(all performers), Columbia, Brunswick, 

Busy Bee, Climax, Cort, D & R, Diamond, 
Edison, Emerson, Federal, Gennett, Lake- 
side, Leeds, Little Wonder, Lyric, Marconi 
Oxford, Pathe, Puritan, Rex, Silvertone, 
Star, Zonophone, etc. Cylinders too. 

Write: Frederick P. Williams, 8313 Shawnee 
Street, Philadelphia, PA 19118. 

i . • — . 

RUTH ETTING!!! Anything pertaining to and 
picturing Ruth Etting that I do not have. 
Seeking musical short subjects ("talk- 
ies"), photographs, sheet music, radio 
magazines, theatre playbills, posters, 
stereoptican viewcards, etc., featuring 
Ruth. Russell Wilson, 14 Reynolds Drive, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 06492-3934. 

IRISH, GREEK, SPANISH, CALYPSO, TURKISH, 
UKRAINIAN, and other varieties of ethnic 
78s sought, paid for, traded for and cared 
for, once they come to live at this ad- 
dress: Richard Spottswood, 6507 43rd Ave., 
University Park, MD 20782. 

Wanted: Cylinder Record - "I'm On My Way 
to Reno." No trades. I just want to pur- 
chase a copy. Thanks. Charlie Stewart, 

900 Grandview Ave., Reno, Nevada 89503. 

Gramophone needle tins wanted - specialist 
collector. Any makes/quantity, particular- 
ly American/Canadian tins. Many swaps/ 
sales. 2 IRC's/$2 - illustrated catalogue 
(8 page). Lambert, 24 Churchway, Weston 
Favell, Northampton, England NN3 3BT . 

WANTED: Cylinders of accordion and concer- 
tina players. Artists: Frosini, Kimmel , 
Prince, Wyper and others. Thank You. 

Hakan Widar, Lektorsvagen 11, Itr, S-43250 
Varberg, Sweden. Phone 46.340.75912 

BUYING CHILDREN'S 78-RPM RECORDS, all la- 
bels in original covers or picture discs*. 
Also Vogues. Peter N. Muldavin, 173 W. 

78th St. # 5-F , New York, NY 10024. 



Always buying opera, violin, and piano 
78's, cylinders and Edison DD's. Call me 
on 908-273-8837. 



Evan Williams records wanted . Any condi- 
tion. Reasonable prices only please. 

Bryan Sale, #1 West Princeton Cir., Lynch- 
burg, VA 24503. (804) 846-4051. 

Wanted - Political cylinders, discs? pho- 
nographs - parts or whole; top securing 
nut for long box type "Camera" phonograph 
(Swiss made); Sarah Bernhardt and Joseph- 
ine Baker records. Ed Chalpin, FAA/EMB , 
PSC Box 002, APO AE 09724. 

Wanted - EMERSON crank-up phonographs and 
parts, Emerson 6", 7", and 12" records. 
Also any Emerson related items, such as 
literature, record dusters, etc. Also 
want a Victor VTLA. Thanks. Herb Rhyner, 
123 Columbus Place, Roselle Park, NJ 07204 



Wanted : Odd labeled cylinder record con- 
tainers (with or without the record). Eg.- 
Bulldog , Bacigalupi, Colonial, Medico- 
phone, U.S. Grand Opera, Berger, Norcross, 
Crystol , Juno, Markona, Microphonograph, 
Russell, Phenix, Lioret, LeCahit, Hugens y 
Acosta, AICC , Duval, and local dealers. 

Top prices paid. Dale Monroe-Cook, 740 So. 
Lyman, Oak Park, Illinois 60304. Or (708) 
848-3779. 

T — — 

qm — • * * 

Wanted : Edison .cylinder phonographs, Fire- 
side cases, reproducers and Regina music 
boxes in any condition. Also antique wall 
and candlestick telephones and parts for 
same. Herbert Krapf , 360 Vincent Ave., 
Lynbrook, NY 11563. 



Out-of-print collector's book "Cal Stew- 
art: Your Uncle Josh," is now an audio 
book. Cassette features author Randy Mc- 
Nutt explaining life and career of Cal 
Stewart. Separate book with plastic comb 
binding includes photos, list of mono- 
logues, and artist history. Send $20.00, 
plus $1.00 for postage, to Hamilton Hobby 
Press, P.0. Box 18455, Fairfield, OH 45C18 
- .— ■ — — — — •— — — — — — — _ _ _ _ _ _ 
Send me your want lists of 78's, 45' s, 
LP's. Ask for available records by art- 
ists. For $1.25 receive "Ideas on Begin- 
ning a 78's Record Collection" - Frederick 
P. Williams, 8313 Shawnee Street, Phila- 
delphia, PA 19118. 



Vess Ossman collectors! Let's trade 
tapes! Over 100 "Banjo King" titles in my 
collection available to you on cassette. 
Wanted in exchange: cassette copies of 
your Ossman discs - especially Viet or 
1900-1901 7" and 10". Land ho! Kevin Lo- 
russo, 24 Orton St., Worcester. MA 01604. 

Wanted to buy: Edison Grand Opera Cylin- 
ders. Send information including condi- 
tion and price to: Jim Cartwright, 1404 W. 
30th Street, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 478- 

9954 

WANTED: SING A SONG/WITH YOU DEAR IN BOM- 

BAY by Abe Lyman's California Orch. w/voc- 
al by Chas. Kaley, 1925 (Brunswick 2912). 
Also Edison cylinder #9651 - THERE'S A 
GIRL IN THIS WORLD FOR EVERY BOY, ETC. 
Kathy Allison, 1552 South Street, Coventry 
CT 06238-3222. 



WW II servicemen's "Talking Letters" by 
Gem Razors, Pepsi, USO, Red Cross, Wilcox- 
Gay, Packard-Bell , etc. Also any articles 
or clippings on this wartime program or 
collectors who have these discs. Ned 
Connors, 29 Allen Avenue, Barrington, 

RI 02806. 401-246-0164. 

■ • • • . . 

Berliner & Zonophone machines and parts 
wanted. Charlie Stewart, 900 Grandview 
Ave., Reno, Nevada 89503. 

• 

WANTED: 50-ohm coils for horseshoe mag- 

net pickups, or .002" diameter coated cop- 
per wire so that I can wind my own. Bob 
Waltrip, 1821 Avenue I Place, #11, Level- 
land, TX 79336-6228. (806) 894-1830. 



Wood Horns - Quality reproduction horns 
for Victor, Columbia, and Edison $395.00 
plus shipping. Metal hardware and wooden 
I outer rings for restoration of original 
horns. Also available - reproduction met- 
al horns, Victor elbows, Amberola 30 
grille, gear covers and other parts. Call 
or write for free price list. Wanted: 
Little Wonder phonograph, Victor V, Colum- 
bia BY, early Victor phonographs? also 
need Exhibition reproducers with* spring 
lever style needle bar. Hart Wesemann, 

600 North 800 West, West Bountiful, Utah 
84087. 801-298-3499. 

■■ • • • “ • • • . » » » » % « mm mm w w mm 

FOR SALE: Tapered oak reamers for your 
Blue Amberol cylinder records. Fancy grip 
handle - accurately tapered. $15. 00 plus 
$1.50 shipping. Ron Miller, R. 1, Box 21, 
Bagley, MN 56621 . 

FOR SALE: 8-panel Columbia Horn, original 

black finish with gold striping in excel- 
lent condition, $195. Fully rebuilt nick- 
el plated Columbia Reproducers with origi- 
nal diaphragms: Viva-tonal model, excel- 
lent condition with custom manufactured 
gaskets, $85? mint condition Model 16A, 

$75. New old stock Hall triangular bamboo 
needles, $5/20 needles, quantity discounts 
(excellent condition once used needles al- 
so available). Duane Goldman, 21 Wil- 
liamsburg Rd., St. Louis, MO 63141, (314) 

878-2550. 

VAST STOCK OF 78s, LPs , 45s. Specify 
"wants". Ralph Sim, 64 Riverview, Clifton 
Park, NY 12065. 



Looking for the round grid (original or 
repro) and inside horn for a Herzog cabi- 
net for an Edison Home Phonograph. Jean- 
Paul Agnard, 9812, rue Royale, Ste. Anne- 
de-Beaupre, Quebec, Canada, GOA 3C0 . Tel: 
(418) 827-5957, Fax: ( 4 m_656-2402 . 

WANTED: Edison 2-minute cylinder #8941 
"Hans Krausmeyer and His Dog" and RCA Vic- 
tor Record #20-2725 "Happy Birthday Polka/ 
Calico Apron and a Gingham Gown." Paul 
Lucas, 355 Plum Street, Belle^onte, PA 
16823 (814) 353-1554. 

WANTED - 78's by Fezz Fritsche Band - 
FM 282/3 Picnic in the Woods? FM 319 Unita 
Polka. Columbia Bohemian 78's — 49-F, 51-F 
61-F, 63-F, 93-F , 99-F, 101-F, 120-F, 
153-F, 164-F, 176-F, 183-F, 220-F, 254-F, 
260-F , 262-F . Robert Kalina, 6920 Dent, 
Webster, MN 55088. 

WANTED: Turntable for Harmony Phonograph 
(rear mount horn); large spindle for Har- 
mony records. Larry Valasek, 837 King St. 
Ford City, PA 16226. (412) 763-7085./ 

WANTED: All brass spun horn (no seams) or 
black funnel style horn for trademark Ber- 
liner. Oxidized parts for Edison Idelia: 
crank, crane for straight horn. Motor and 
slip-on crank for early Victor* I. Phillip 
Drexler , 1175 E. Ripley Ave., St. Paul, 

MN 55109 (612) 771-8630 



COUNTRY FOR SALE : Country/blue grass, 

traditional "set sale" lists. All the 

greats ( 1930's 1980's). Four lists 

( 78 ' s . . . . LP ' s . . . . 45 ' s . . .old song folios, 
etc.). Each list $1.00 plus S.A.S.E. All 
four lists $2.00 plus 52jzf S.A.S.E. Harvey 
H. Fink, P.O. Box 156, Johnson Creek, 

WI 53038. 

Ethnic records for sale ( 20 ' s-30 ' s-40 ' s ) 
Slovenian, Bohemian and Croatian. For 
free list, write: Chuck Jeterinac, 24399 
Rosita Lane, No. Olmstead, OH 44070. 



FOR SALE: 100 cylinders, mostly 4 minute. 
All in boxes and in good playing condi- 
tion. Slowly selling, off my collection. 
Only $275 plus shipping (U.P.S.) Bill 
Smith, 2326-G Fair Oaks B1 . , Sacramento, 

CA 95825 or call (916) 929-3404 Tues-Fri 
10-4 Pacific Time. You won't be disap- 
pointed ! 



June 1897. Faithful reprint of this rare 
12-page catalogue of brown wax records. 
Just •00, postpaid. 

Emerson Records . 1917. Reproduction of 
Emerson* 8 first catalogue of 7" records. 

24 pages with illustrations. $1.15 postpd. 
Both ca talogues >2.00 - New Amberola Phono 
Co., 37 Caledonia St., St. Jay, VT 05819 



i 







FOR THE SOUND YOU THOUGHT YOU BOUGHT 



WHEN USED AS DIRECTED, ONE CLEANING IS ALL A DISC WILL EVER NEED! 



ROD LAUMAN 
19 Cliff Street 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 05810 



& BRUSHES 



FOR AUCTION - Records of the golden 78 rpm 
era. Please request free lists, issued ir- 
regularly but worth waiting for! Records, 
P.O. Box 528, Vestal, NY 13851-0528. 



Record Auctions - 78 RPM, Cylinder, and 
LP. Popular, Jazz, Western, and Person- 
alities. Free lists. P & L Antiques and 
Collectables, P.O. Box 621461, Orangevale, 
CA 95662. 



RECORD AUCTIONS — Cylinders and Discs 
(lateral & vertical cut) 1895 — 19 55-*- . All 
sizes and categories. Free lists issued 
quarterly to active bidders. Arthur S. 
Pare, 46 Bay Road, Shelburne, VT 05482. 



Record Auctions - 78 RPM only, 1900 — 1 940 . 
Popular, Jazz, Classical, C & W. No mini- 
mums. Free lists. Dave Reiss, 3920 Eve 
Drive, Seaford, NY 11783. 



LOOK WHAT WILL BE IN MY NEXT AUCTION! A 
wonderful collection of phonograph & rec- 
ord literature including Thomas and 
Charles Edison signatures, catalogs and 
supplements, factory letters, ads, post- 
cards, medallions, needle tins, etc. - 
over 1000 pieces dating from 1898 - 1030. 
Stamp appreciated. Tom Hawthorn, 4731 
Melvin Drive, Carmichael, CA 95608. 



£or sale 



Reproduction Victor Talking Machine Co* 
pocket mirrors, 2" x 3". Just $1*25 each 
plus postage: 1 mirror add 45*; 2 mirrors 
add 85*; 3 or more add $1*00. 

The New Amberola Phonograph Co* 

37 Caledonia St* St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 



THE REQUIREMENTS FOR AN ARCHIVE QUALITY CLEANER ARE STRICT. IT MUST: 

1) be safe for repeated use on all types of synthetic plastic discs (vinyl, filled vinyl, styrene, Victrolac or the phenolic 
resin playing surface of Edison Diamond Discs) and all types of shellac records. 2) readily clean away all contaminants 
usually found on records, whether gritty, sticky or greasy, leaving no residue. 3) remove mold and mildew, including 
spores to inhibit regrowth. 4) Not contain iicohols which can dissolve shellac surfaces, and cause the leaching of 
plasticizers from vinyl pressings making them brittle and subject to excessive wear. 

A GUARANTEED SAFE & THOROUGH CLEANING SYSTEM HAS BEEN DEVELOPED. 



Just keep it free of dust, fingerprints, & other contaminants, brush it before & after playing with an appropriate Dry 
Brush (carbon fiber for vinyl or velvet for shellac, acetate & Edison Diamond Discs) and PHONOGRAPH DISCS 
WONT NEED TO BE CLEANED AGAIN. 

PROPER CLEANING PROCEDURES ARE VITAL. Extensive tests have shown that our manual cleaning method 
affords superior results at minimal cost, while providing excellent insurance against record breakage and label fading. 
The general directions for cleaning micro-groove 33 1/3 and 45 rpm records also apply to 78 rpm plastic and shellac 
recordings. Cleaning can be aided by vacuum-assisted removal of fluids. 

Till* DISC DOCTOR’S MIRACLE RECORD CLEANER: 

PINT $15.50 plus $4.00 p&h QUART $24.95 plus $4.50 p&h GALLON $44.95 plus $6.00 p&h 

ONE pint cleans 400-450 average condition LP's Overseas orders please inquire for postage rates 

THE DISC DOCTOR’S MIRACLE RECORD BRUSH: complete instructions a further 



For WET Cleaning and Rinsing or DRY Dusting 

A Preferred size for 12' 



INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 



A Preferred size for 12' LP's and large label pre-1940 12" 78's $19.7 

B Preferred size for 7’ 45 rpm and 7 78's $14.5 

C Preferred size for 10" 78's & Edison Diamond Discs $17.5 

D Preferred size for dry dusting shellac discs after deaning & playing $19.7 



E Preferred size for small label 12" 78's $19.75/pair 

F Preferred size for large label pre-1940 10" 78's and for 10" LP’s $17.50/pair 

G Audio-Quest carbon fiber brush $13.50 

- - - i DIAMOND DISCS contain a pair of WET brushes & one DRY brush Q: size A or E $29.00: 

size B $23.75; size Q or £ $26.75. Larger sizes upon request. Postage free with CLEANER, otherwise add $3.00. 

Lagniappe Chemicals Ltd., 21 Williamsburg Rd. f • St. Louis, MO 63141 (314) 878-2550 



Victor Edison Columbia 

The Thomas A. Edison Collection 

RALPH C WOODS1DE 
AT : Sedler’s Antique Village 
51 West Main St., Georgetown, Ma 01833 
Alao Norik Gomwmy, N. H. 

Antique Phonographs , Records , Piano Rolls , 

Bought and Sold 
Phonos Repaired 
Edisonia 

Hours: 10:00 to 6:00 Vj Shop 362-9830 

Except Mon. & Thun. ^ Eves. 373-6947 



The Phonoscope - Faithful reprint of this 
rare January 1899 issue. 20 large-size 
pages packed with fascinating original 
information, ads & photos. $4*04, post- 
paid (U.S.) ; $4.31, foreign. New Amber- 
ola Phono. Co. (address below) 
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The Superior Cleaner for LP’s, 45’s, & 78’s 

• Removes Dirt, Grime, Grease, Mold, Mildew and Reduces Static Charge 

• Rinses Completely Residue-Free by either manual or machine cleaning 

Every record is afflicted with a wide range of dirts & contaminants, even mold & mildew. Vinyl surfaces are also soiled 
with sticky mold-release compounds. With the tremendous pressures exerted on a record during playback, 
contaminants between the groove & diamond stylus or steel needle act as abrasives resulting in unnecessary, 
excessive wearto both record and stylus. By interfering with propergroove tracking, dirty records produce inaccurate, 
noisy sound. Complete recovery of musical information from all speeds of mono & stereo recordings is dependent 
upon precise, simultaneous tracing of both groove walls. This requires not only a pristinely clean record surface but 
properly adjusted playback equipment. Under these conditions familiar recordings often reveal a wealth of detail & 
life-like performance previously unrealized. 



Wanted 

Information on Tom Saffady and 
Vogue Picture Records 



Seeking information on Mr. Tom Saffa- 
day, owner and operator of the Vogue 
Picture Record Company in Detroit, 
Michigan during the years 1946-1947. 
The information is needed for publi- 
shing a second edition of our book. 
Vogue The Picture Record , 1990. If 
you have any information (pictures, 
articles, interviews, etc.) please 
contact : 



E.L. Curry 
8502 8th Ave. W. 
Everett, WA. 98204 
(206) 353-2661 



DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR OVER 20 YEARS 



Used by Noted Sound Archives , Libraries and Dedicated Collectors Throughout the World 



ANTIQUE PHONOGRAPH REPAIRS 



JOHN NAGY 
8160 NEW LIBERTY ROAD 
WALCOTT. IOWA 52773 
(319) 843-3725 



EVERY RECORD IN YOUR COLLECTION SHOULD BE CLEANED 

BEFORE YOU PLAY IT AGAIN! 



LOCATION: 8 MILES WEST OF DAVENPORT 
ON IOWA HIGHWAY 130 



SPECIALIZING IN REPRODUCER (SOUND BOX) REPAIRS 



Auctions 



I 
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George Hamilton Green and Joe Green 



featuring the All-Star Trio , Green Brothers' Xylophone Orchestra , and George Green-Frank Banta Duo 



presented by 



X*IL0 « 



Now available in limited quantity 
CDs $17 • Cassettes $12 










Masters of the Xylophone 

George Hamilton Green and Joe Green 




George Hamilton Green and Joe Green 



From 1916 through the 1920s, the Green 
Brothers were dominant figures in American 
music. Their talent moved the xylophone into the 
spotlight as a featured instrument in concerts 
and recording studios. 



This collection of the "Masters of the 
Xylophone," with George Hamilton Green and 
Joe Green, presents some of their most 
memorable virtuoso performances. 



Triplets* Rainbow Ripples* Chromatic Fox-Trot*Cross Corners*Log Cabin Blues*Jovial Jaspers*Ragtime Robin 
Dotty Dimples* 12th Street Rag*Valse C/assique*One Fleeting Hour* American Pa trot* In term ezzo Russe*Dancing Stars 
Dance of the Toy Regiment* Bunch of Roses* Do Another Break*St. Louis Blues* Yellow Dog Blues* Charleston Capers 



Send to: 

' XYLOPHONIA Music Co. 

P.O. Box 1690 
Darien, CT 06820-1690 

Name 

Address 



City _State Zip 

CHECKS or MONEY ORDERS ONLY payable to: 

XYLOPHONIA Music Co. 

/ 



Product 


Quantity 


Price 


Total 


CD 




$17.00 




Cassette 




$12.00 




Subtotal 




CT Residents add 6% Sales Tax 




Postage & Handling 


$3.50 


Grand Total 





ORDER THREE OR MORE ITEMS AND 
WE LL PAY THE POSTAGE AND 

HANDLING!!! 



i 
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Popular songs and releases from 1912- 
Edison Records 

!. Wail in i for the Robert E, Lee ; Arthur Collins tnd 
Byron G.Htrlan with orchestra (3:34) 

2. And the Green Grass Grew All Around; Premier Quartet 
( 3 : 42 ) 

3. Believe hie if All Those Endearing Young Charms; Anna Case 
( 3 : 25 ) 

• 

4. It's a Long, Long Way to Tipperary; Albert Farrington, 
baritone and chonis (3:33) 

5. When It's Apple Blossom Time in Normandy-Fox Trot ; 
band (3:57) 

6. Row, Row , Row; Arthur Collins and Byron G. Harlan (3x14) 

• 

7. Everybody's Doin' It Now; Premlet Quartet (3:34) 

8. On the New York, New Haven, and Hartford; 

Edward Meeker (4:10) 

9. Casey Jones; Billy Murray and chorus (4:04) 

10. Jtiwg Low, Sweet Chariot ; Fisk University Jubilee Quartet 
( 4 : 22 ) 

1 1 . The Village Gossips; Cal Stewart and Steve Porter (4:01) 

0 

12. Right of the People to Rule; Theodore Roosevelt (3:35) 

13. The Parmer and the Business Man; Theodore Roosevelt (4:07) 
\ A. Social and Industrial Justice; Theodore Roosevelt (3:36) 

SEALED CD $14. Postpaid 

Discover - M/C - Visa - Check 

MANCHESTER. . .MANCHESTER. . . 

1711 South Willow Street 
Manchester, NH 03103 USA 
1-603-644-0199 



The Antique Phonograph Supply Co., 



P.O. BOX 123 
ROUTE 23 

DAVENPORT CENTER. NEW YORK 13751 

607-278-6218 



COMPLETE SUPPLY CATALOGS 
$ 3.00 



EEATUHINQ: 



ULTRA SONIC CLEANING 
LACQUERING 

REBUSHINQ 



•MAN SPRINGS 
•MOTOR PARTS 
•SOUNO BOXES 
•HORNS 
•DECALS 



• STEa NEEDLES 

• RECORO SLEEVES 

• LITERATURE 

• REFNISHNQ SUPPLIES 
•ACCESSORIES 



Of VWIS AND .ATTl VAlfVTf 



CVS TOM-MADE AND INS TALLED 
MAINSPRINGS 

FOR PHONOGRAPHS J MUSIC BOXES 



MAKERS OF QUALITY MAIN SPRINGS 



STEEL NEEDLES 

(♦P/H) 

500 - $ 12.00 ( 1 . 50 ) 
1,000 - $ 20.00 ( 2 . 00 ) 
5,000 - $ 65.00 ( 4 . 00 ) 




To learn more about the Michigan Antique 
Phonograph Society, contacts M.A.P.S., 2609 
Devonshire, Lansing, MI 48910. 



Rowe's Rare Records 



Periodic Post-War 78 rpm Record 

Auctions 

# 

Country = Blues =R&B=R&R 
= Jazz = Pop = Personality = 

send name, address, and interest 

Mark M. Johnston 
c/o Rowe's Rare Records 
522 S. Bascom Ave. 

San Jose, CA 95128 




Thousands of great discs, cylinders, 
and related items available in the 
auction pages of this issue! Please 
be aware of individual closing 
dates . 
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Tune up your Edison Diamond Disc 
Phonograph! Send for your reprint of 
the 1920 repair manual for Edison Disc 
Motors (includes 1923 update). Protect 
your records and enhance sound quality 
by re-setting your Diamond Disc 
Phonograph to original factory 
specificadons. 16 pages, glossy paper, 7 
illustrations. Cost: $3.95 or two for 

$6.00, postpaid. 

Also available, 8 page supplement for 
Edison C-2 Radio-Phonograph 
(Phonograph unit only). 4 illustrations, 
glossy paper. Cost: $2.95. 



Send order to: 



Ron Dethlefson 
3605 Christmas Tree Ln. 
Bakersfield, CA 93306 




Sale ends Sunday, April 17 

Call for appointment 
Ken Woodbury 

(603) 352-9266 



Announcing two milestones 
in record research from 
Allan Sutton & Greenwood Press 



DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN DISC RECORD BRANDS 
& MANUFACTURERS (1891-1943) 

is the first major book in this field since 1978. Drawn largely from rare 
original source material, the Directory is an in-depth examination of the 
American disc record industry as it evolved during its first half-century. This 
encyclopedic work chronicles histories of over 330 commercially produced 
labels and their manufacturers, as well as unissued ‘phantom labels,* and 
includes detailed corporate genealogy charts. 

ISBN 0-313-29200-0 • 312 pages (cloth) • $65.00 (available 3/30/94) 






GUIDE TO PSEUDONYMS ON AMERICAN RECORDS (1892-1942) 

is a revealing look at performers who recorded under assumed names. 
More than 3,000 pseudonyms of vocal and instrumental performers are 
unmasked in this pioneering work. An Appendix lists over 200 legal names, 
and the book is extensively cross-referenced for easy use. From vaudeville 
to grand opera, from country-and-western to jazz and blues, virtually all 
musical styles are included. 

ISBN 0-313-29060-1 • 168 pages (cloth) • $49.95 



Place your credit card order TOLL-FREE, 24 hours a day: 

1-800-225-5800 

or contact Greenwood Publishing Group, Inc., 88 Post Road West, 
Westport CT 06881 / 203-226-3571 (phone) / 203-222-1502 (fax) 



Not just 

another 

auction 









am 
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Yes, we still offer the same great selection of choice 
78's, cylinders, and related collectors' items. 

But our new expanded quarterly format also offers 
articles, news of discoveries and ongoing projects, 
and a catalog of hard-to-find music on cassette. 

Send two 29<t stamps for your sample copy and see 
just how informative an auction list can be. 

Allan Sutton ce Collector's Records 
761 9-D South Balsam Street 
Littleton, Colorado 80123 



** UP COMING SALE ** 

"Rastus" Dancing Phonograph Toy - "His 
Master* s Voice" desktop needle cutter - 
Vicsonia Reproducer for playing Edison 
Diamond Disc Records on Victor Phonographs 
— these are just some of the useful, en- 
tertaining and much sought after items be- 
ing offered from a private collection for 
the first time in our next Annual Spring- 
time Auction, also parts and cabinets. 
Flyers will be mailed in limited number 
in late March 1994 - Don't miss out on 
this one, get on our mailing list early 
for your free Flyer of these Great Origi- 
nals. Please type or print your name and 
address clearly and send to; 

E. F. Clark 
Memory Lane Music 
R R 1, Box 1760 
Morrill, ME 04952 (U.S.A.) 

Phone: (207) 342-5434 



Victor 16000 Series Wanted!! 



Can -anyone locate the following Victor 10" 16000 series BAND 
and related recordings? BAND specialist Fred Williams is 
trying to complete a set. Please write to Frederick P. Will- 
iams, 8313 Shawnee St., Philadelphia, PA 19118 and/or tele- 
phone: 1-215 247 0410. 



16177 -A 
-B 

16180-A 

-B 

16241— A 
-B 

16246-A 

-B 

16265-A 

-B 

16278-A 

-B 

1635B-A 

-B 

16367-A 

-B 

16493-A 

-B 

16575-A 

-B 

16629-A 

-B 

16635-A 

-B 

16636-A 

-B 

16638-A 

-B 

16916-A 

-B 



Frolics Polka - DARIUS LIONS, PII 
Serenade Badine - ROSARIO BOURDON, VIOLONCELLO W. CRCH. 

Dream of Happiness Waltz - PRICK'S BAND 

On the Wing Galop - VICTOR DANCE CCRHESTRA 

Daw Drops, Intermezzo - CHRIS CHAPMAN, ORCHESTRA BELLS 
Brother Noah Gave Out Qiecks for Rain - ARTHUR COLLINS 
Hiawatha - HARRY MACXONOUBi 
Ancna - VICTOR ORCHESTRA 

My Hindoo Man - PETER LEWIE, XYLOPHONE WITH CCRHESTRA 
Bloody and Her Johnny - ADA JONES AW) LEN SPENCER 
"Sleepy Sidney" Two-Step - SOUSA'S BAND 
Royal Brandenburg March -.PRIOR'S BAND 
Ocea n Breezes Waltz - PRIOR'S BAND 

Gavotte {fran Paris and Helena) - VICTOR STRING QUARTET 

Drill Music No. 1 - TRIER'S BAND 

Drill Music No. 2 - PRIOR'S BAND 

Happy Go Lucky Two-Step - PRYOR'S BAND 

Nail a - PIETRO PROS INI, ACCORDION 

Manor. (Ah! Fuyez Douce Image!) - M. ROCCA 

Carmen Selections - PRIOR'S BAND 

"Vzdy ku predu" pochod - HUDBA C.A.K. PASHTO) PLUKU C 102 L. FAB INI 
fin (Aire Onegina) - BCHUMIL BENGNI 
Od K. Bendla - OTOKAR MARAK 



- Ha 
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nap, Pii 

Vecemi pisen "du vdovy" - BOHEMIAN BAND 
Cavalier ia Rusticana - OTCKAR KARAK v 

DostaveniSto (Gavotte) - OS. A KRAL. pSlBD PLUKU, JTRIHD, etc. 
Za tebe drags "hrvatska pisen" - HUBDA CIS. A 1JRAL PESHIO, 

Po starodAuna, Polka Mazurka - HUBDA CIS. A KRAL PI 
Medley No. 2 - PRIOR'S BAND 
Medley No. 3 - PRIOR'S BAM) 
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Vintage Music C- 

2?3I i WK{ JT MPLS. MN 55*(Ob (fal2)727-S925 

The Upper Mid west 5 Foremost Shoppe For Collectors 
of 75 ^ P-M. Records. Over ~JO,QOO records in slock. 



including Edisons and 
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cylinders 









Needles and 5wppl,‘ es 





Sales and Service of 
Anticj ue Radios and 
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BUYING AND SELLING 

Echoes From the Past Records 

c/o Will Day 

517 E. Houston, San Antonio, Texas 78201 

1-210-732-6240 



We have over 20,000 LP’s, 78’s & 45’s 
Also music boxes, and victrolas, etc. . . 






OPEN 7 DAYS PER WEEK FROM 10:00 TO 6:00 EXCEPT MAJOR HOLIDAYS. ; 



All styles and periods bought & sold. 



I am seeking 78’s from the following artists for mv own collection: 

1. Gene Austin, 2. Nick Lucas, 3. Johnny Marvin, 4. Wh. Jack Smith, 5. Revelers, 

6. Peerless Qt., 7. Sterling Trio, 8. Campbell-Burr Duets, 9. Henry Burr, 

10. Carson Robison Duets, 1 1 . Wendell Hall, 12. Seger EHis, 13. Nat Shilkret, 14. Billy Murray, 
15. American Quartet, 16. Whistlers, 17. Banjoists - Van Epps, etc 18. Jimmie Rodgers. 

What do you have? Artist, Label, Number, Title, Condition & Price. 

ALSO SHEET MUSIC, PHOTOS AND POSTERS OF ABOVE ARTISTS. 

Located 1/2 block west of the Alamo in beautiful downtown San Antonio. 

One of America’s top 5 tourist destinations. 



The Alamo, Riverwalk, Historical Missions Tour, Sea World, Fiesta 
Texas Theme Park, Cascade Caverns, New Braunfels, Market 
Square & The Little Village-La Villita, etc Gateway to Mexico. 
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